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For the best in electrified 
farm equipment... 





MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER through more electricity on the farm 


. look for these labels 
whenever you buy. 





NEW MILKER FOR TEN COWS OR LESS 





NEW SCREW-CONVEYOR 
BARN CLEANER 


This screw-conveyor barn 
cleaner has turned a bothersome 
chore into an easy “push-button” 


job for J. W. Jordan, manager, 
Haven Hill Farm, Rochester, N. H. 
By thoroughly mixing manure, 


bedding, and added fertilizing ele- 
ments, it improves the quality of 
the manure, helps build up the soil. 

The cleaner consists of 2 screw 
conveyors that empty grid cov- 
ered gutters and an elevator con- 
veyor that moves the manure out 
of the barn into a spreader. Its 3 
General Electric motors and con- 
trols assure long dependable serv- 
ice. For more details, check “Barn 
Cleaner” in the coupon. 











It cuts milking time 4% minutes for each cow; 
operates economically, can be installed in 1 hour. 





GRAIN DRYING MADE EASY 


This vertical grain drier is espe- 
cially designed to eliminate pack- 
ing in the grain column. A series 
of baffles thoroughly tumble and 
mix the grain, thereby permitting 
quick, uniform drying. Moreover, 
there are no screens to clog up and 
restrict the flow of gr ain. 

Built in sizes from 5 to 50 feet. it 
is available with a centrifugal 
blower, General Electric motor, 
and positive temperature control. 
For more complete information, 
check “Grain Drier” in the coupon. 








Jess Parker, Fairfield, Calif. depends on 
his drier with its G-E Tri-Clad motor to 
bring him top prices for his grain. 








“Add-A-Unit” Incubator Expands With Hatching Needs 





These “add-a-unit” incubators mean in- 
creased hatchability, livability for W. H. 
Ainsworth, Mason City, Ill. 








This new “single-stage, add-a-unit” 
incubator is ideal for poultrymen 
and breeders who want to start 
hatching on a small scale and still 
have the best science offers in arti- 
ficial incubation. 

Users report its automatic de- 
vices for turning eggs and control- 
ling temperature and humidity 
mean higher hatchability, healthier 
chicks. Capacity 2,520 
Comes in a heavily insulated, white 
enamel cabinet and is driven by a 
'-hp General Electric motor. For 
more details. check “Add-A-Unit 
Incubator” in the coupon. 


is eggs. 





A new milker now on the market 
makes it possible for farmers with 
10 cows or less to save up to 4'4 
minutes of milking time and iehet 
per cow. Moreover, its fast, uni- 
form milking action results in 
greater production, bigger milk 
checks. 

This milker uses entirely new 
and different types of pipe and fit- 





small 
herd” milker quickly pays for itself by 
saving time and labor. 


L. D. Rush, Telford, Pa. finds his “’ 


tings that cut installation costs and 
labor. The General Electric motor 
driven pump that supplies vacuum 
to the milker line is self compen- 
sating for long wear, never needs 
oiling. For more complete infor- 
mation, check “Electric Milker” in 
the coupon below. 


General Electric Company 
Section E669-108, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
1 would like additional information on 
the following equipment: 

[] Electric Milker 

[] Add-A-Unit Incubator 

[-] Grain Drier 

C) Barn Cleaner 
NAME 
ADDRESS . 
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““WELFARE STATE’ 


Much is being said and written these days 
about the Welfare State. Before we go too 
‘haywire” on the subject we should be sure 
what we are talking about. 

Everyone wants welfare in the nation. We 
want it for ourselves, then for our community 
or occupational group. Most of us are mag- 
nanimous enough to desire the welfare of the 
whole world; for “welfare” means “prosperity, 
health, happiness”. 

There is much difference, however, between 
having welfare in a state and having a so- 
called “Welfare State”. 

Compared with most other countries, wel- 
fare (prosperity, health, happiness) in the 
United States has been high for many years— 
since long before we ever heard of a Welfare 
State. That comparative welfare has applied 
to all of us up and down the line, except that 
we have had no titled and landed nobility. 
What we did have was freedom of opportuni- 
ty. We used it. 

The term Welfare State sounds good—a 
state that looks after the welfare of its citizens. 
If we will analyse more closely and honestly, 
what we really mean is a state which will give 
us (or promise us) something for nothing— 
guaranteed prices, high wages, job insurance, 
pensions, subsidies, protective tariffs, low 
rents, medical care. 

These things cost somebody money. Either 
you and I pay in taxes or we commission the 
state to take it away from other citizens and 
give it to us. So long as we are on the receiv- 
ing end, it seems good. But someone has to be 
on the other end. It might be you. 

The Russian system was set up as a welfare 
state. Land was confiscated; personal freedom 
destroyed. The State runs everything, pre- 
sumably for the welfare of the people. Instead 
of capitalists having money and workers driv- 
ing automobiles, the political leaders, police 
and party members have the money, the mid- 
dle class are pawns, and the objectors are in 
prison camps in Siberia. 

As we stumble along grasping for the 
‘sugar-coated plums” there are some things 
we should think over. We are gradually turn- 
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ing more and more of our business over to the 
government to run. We are relinquishing 
some of our freedoms. Not so many years ago 
our government was run on $5 to $6 billions 
per year. Now it takes $50 billions, and we 
are $250 billions in debt. Fifty billions is 
about one-fourth of our total national income. 

Running the government used to depend on 
statesmanship. Now it is management of a 
$50 billion business. Think back—as far as you 
like. How many men have we sent to Wash- 
ington whose training and experience quali- 
fied them to manage a $50 billion business for 
us? Or, think ahead to whom we can send. 
It’s worth pondering. 


NO INSEMINATION KILLERS 


You never heard of an artificial insemina- 
tion chasing a farmer and goring him to death. 
But you have heard of bulls doing it. 

We want to speak a word of commendation 
for Artificial Breeding Associations. They are 
only remotely connected with the use of elec- 
tricity. But you are. And every one of you 
farmers who is gored to death by a supposed- 
ly gentle bull is completely removed from en- 
joying the electric helpers we tell you about. 

Our contemporary, the Pennsylvania Farm- 
er, has reported 765 attacks by bulls resulting 
in 286 deaths and 479 serious injuries. The 
bulls are nearly always gentle—until they go 
berserk. We sometimes “kid” editor Ed 
Bayard about the “bull” he publishes. But he 
is doing a service for vomg 3 j 

Artificial insemination does not attack you. 
In addition it usually results in getting better 
calves from better blood lines with higher pro- 
duction. It may cost less than keeping a bull. 


IT’S NEW 


This is a new year! Those “curves” we 
missed and “fouls” we hit last year are past. 
We should forget them. There is a whole year 
full of new opportunities ahead. The past can- 
not be undone. But it is possible to fill one’s 
mind and time with ened Gute to do. The 
omissions and commissions of the past can be 
made to fade in the light of present accom- 
plishment. 

It is reassuring to know that each year there 
is a Winter to cover up the past al a Spring 
to open up the future; that each day there is 
darkness followed by the sunrise. 


;. own 
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ELECTRICITY § 


Lamb Brooder That’s Automatic 


it Works Without a Midwife or Wet Nurse. Brought 
Through 36 Lambs from 22 Ewes Last Winter. 


Nw born, early lambs usu- 
ally need warmth at once, 


and for the first few days of their 


lives. Mr. B. H. Klokner of Ra- 
cine county, Wisconsin recog- 
nized this and developed a 


method of lamb brooding that 
has paid off with a phenomenal 
reduction of losses. 

The box type of lamb brooder 
did not work satisfactorily. for 
Mr. Klokner. He was often away 
when the lambs were born. The 
little fellows followed their in- 
stinct of wanting to nurse first. 
As a result there were many 
losses due to chilling before the 
lambs found the heat in the box 
brooders. After having this ex- 
perience, a brooder and pen was 
built to specifically overcome 


this difficulty. 


The lamb brooder is an open pen 58” square with a 250 watt, 
The pens are placed against a wall of the lamb- 


hung about 4’ above the floor. 


> digi 


ELECTRICITY: : Versatila Energy for Many Farm Uses—Power, Light, Hent, Electronics. 
asi ¥ adapted, started, contrétled: automatic. Labor doer and saver, Money maker, and produ er 
ON THE FARM Magazine Rar techies Used intelligently, electricity changes the whdle aspect of farm life and production. 


By RALPH BOWEN 


Pens are made of two small 
gates fastened together with 
hinges. The gates are 58 inches 
long and 32 inches high. When 
a ewe is about to lamb, she is 
moved into one of these pens 
placed against the wall of the 
shed in which the sheep are 
kept. The ewe remains con- 
tented because she is still near 
the rest of the flock. A 250 watt, 
R-40 heat lamp is hung securely 
over the center of the pen so 
that it cannot be knocked down. 
The lamp is hung 42 to 50 
inches high so the ewe cannot 
bump into it. The warm rays are 
then ready for the lamb when it 
comes. 

Hay is put in one corner of 


R-40 heat lamp 


ing shed. Each pen then requires only two panels 58” long and 32” high hinged 


together. 


The ewe’s feed and water is placed in the corners of the pen. 


That 


leaves the lambs feed and drink near the center of the pen under the heat rays. 














the pen. grain in another and 


water in a third corner. When 
the ewe eats or drinks she has 
her head in one of the three 


corners of the pen. The middle 
of her body is under the heat 
lamp. When the baby lamb 
looks around for its first meal, it 
finds the nursing place unde1 
the heat lamp. It soon feels the 
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heat and recognizes the source 
of the comfort. The heat lamp 
is left in the pen from one to 
four days after the lamb is born, 
depending on the vigor of the 
lamb. 

The 1948 losses on the Klok- 
ner farm with the box type of 
brooder were around 40 per 
cent. In 1949, eight ewes had 
lambs in January, three weeks 
earlier than in 1948, and with no 
losses. The total crop last year 
was 36 lambs from 22 ewes. One 
lamb was born dead. There 
were no other losses. Mr. Klok- 
ner believes that most of his 
former losses were caused be- 

cause the lambs became chilled 
before they were able to find the 
heat in the box brooders. 

The electricity used by each 
lamp is about 6 kilowatt-hours 
per day costing 15 cents at 2% 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

When heat lamps are used 
over pens, they should always 
be fastened securely so they can- 
not come loose and cause a fire 
by dropping into the dry straw. 
The indoor type R-40 lamps 
were used in these brooders. 
None was broken by the ewes. 





One manufacturer recently 
announced the making of its one 
millionth automatic _ electric 


blanket. It is estimated that the 
industry has marketed about 1% 
million blankets. They have 
been on the market for only 13 
years. It took 18 years for the 
industry to sell a million refrig- 
erators. 
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uring the past year a number 
D of new and improved de- 
ices have come on the market 
» make electricity still more use- 
hl and safer. We think you will 
e interested in some of them. 
The little box at the left of the 
amp in the illustration is a 
Light Watchman”. It contains a 
photo-electric cell that operates 
| switch. You plug a lamp or 
amps (up to 300 watts) into the 
op of the box and connect the 
jx to a convenience outlet. 


Vhen the outside light grows 
lim, the lamp is switched on. 








When the outside light bright- 
ens, the light is switched off. 
There are no adjustments. Just 
plug it in and it is ready to oper- 
ate. List price $14.95. 


Putting a new plug on a lamp 
or appliance cord calls for a little 








mechanical ability. It also in- 


volves some risk of short-circuit- 
ing some of the fine wires in the 
flexible cord. A number of new 














types of plugs are available. 
With the two shown in the illus- 
trations, you just cut off the wire. 
Without peeling the insulation, 
you push the insulated pair of 
wires into the plug and squeeze 
on a lever. On one of them, you 
push twe levers and force the as- 
sembly into the cap. Squeezing 
the levers makes the electrical 
connection and the plugs 
ready to use. Available in elec- 
trical and some hardware stores. 


are safe for 
Occasionally, how- 


Wall outlets 
grown-ups. 





ever, a child will poke a pin or 
wire into an outlet. That might 
give the child a severe shock. So 
several manufacturers have made 
safety wall outlets. The one 
shown in the illustration is so 
constructed that the current will 
not come on until the plug is 
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New Developments in Electrical Equipment 


Some Improvements for Safety, Convenience and 
Pleasure in the Use of Electricity 


inserted and given a. quarter 
turn, Another type is made so 
that you cannot get a shock by 
poking anything into the slots. 
The only way the current 
will come on is to insert a 
standard plug. 


The illustration shows 
a double duty fan. It is 
gg into a panel set 
in the top of a window to 
be used as a kitchen ven- 
tilating fan. As such, it 
will move 550 cubic feet 
of air per minute, or 





change the air in a 9’ x 12’x 10’ 


kitchen every two minutes 
When not needed as a kitchen 
ventilator, it can be snapped out 
of the frame and used as a 10” 
circulating fan. It has 
three rubber feet so it 
will not mar furniture. 
As a circulating fan it 
will move 900 cubic feet 
- air per minute. The 
fan has plastic blades. 
Price around $30. 


Small neon glow 
lamps that use only 
lc worth of electricity 
in a year are being 
made to illuminate wall switches. 
They glow when the switch is 
turned off. This makes it easier 
to find the switch in a dark room. 
These lamps are built into the 
switch. Some of them light up 
a plastic switch handle; others 
light an area at the top. 
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of the switch plate. Sold by deal- 
ers and some mail order houses. 


A new method of low voltage 
wiring for controlling one or 
more lights from two or more lo- 
cations has come into use in the 


1949 would be fluorescent. He 
adds that in ten years the price 
of fluorescent lamps has been re- 
duced six times; the rated life of 
the lamps quadrupled to a pres- 
ent 7,500 hours; and the light 
output per watt of electricity 

doubled. Fluores- 


' cent fixtures for 








homes are being 
made more attrac- 
tive. A new devel- 
opment is “throw- 
away” fiber louvers 
resembling an egg 
crate tray. They are 
attached to ceiling 
mounted lamps _ to 
diffuse the light. 
They are cheap 








t. 


past few vears. (See “Yardlight 
Controls”, ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM, April 1948.) These 
“push plate” or momentary con- 
tact systems are used in ‘house 
wiring for multiple switch con- 
trol. Bell wire is adequate, as the 
voltage is stepped down to 24 
volts by means of a small trans- 
former. The illustration shows a 
multiple selector switch which is 
now available for use on such a 
system. The knob may be turned 
to any station desired and the 
light or appliance turned on or 
off by pushing the small switch 
plate at the left. Or, the switch 
may be held closed and all of the 
circuits turned on or off by 
swinging the knob with one 
sweep through all nine stations. 


Should you be using tape to 
hold heating cable against a 
water pipe to keep it from freez- 
ing, you might like to know 
about these. Bauer and Black 
make several types of industrial 
tape that are better suited than 
tire tape. Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. is experimenting with a 
strong adhesive tape that has one 
side covered with aluminum foil. 
The foil acts as a heat insulator. 


Fluorescent lighting is getting 
closer to the home. Lamps pro- 
ducing soft colored or flesh tinted 
light are now being made. They 
are more pleasing than the white 
or blue-white for the home. Dr. 
S. G. Hibben of Westinghouse 
estimated that one-tenth of all 
light sources manufactured in 
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j enough to discard 

when they get dirty, 
or when one wishes to change 
the color scheme. 


One manufacturer has again 
placed a 2-can milk cooler on the 
market. It will hold two 10 gal- 
lon or 3 five gallon cans. It is of 
standard big cooler construction 
with sealed refrigerator unit and 
motor-driven water circulator. It 
will cool two 10 gallon cans from 
90° to 50° in one hour. 


The instrument shown in the 
picture is not a piece of general 





farm equipment, but is of in- 
terest to dairymen. It is a Han- 
son Milk Tester. It measures the 
electrical conductivity of milk. 
Normal milk has a conductivity 
between .0045 and .0048. The 
addition of water decreases the 
conductivity, while garget or 
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mastitis infection increases it. 
With a herd tester, one man can 
check small samples of milk from 
30 to 60 cows in one hour and 
trace abnormal milk directly to 
the diseased cow. 

The “Odor Ban” electric de- 
oderizer is a little device that 
plugs into a convenience outlet. 
Four watts of electric heat va- 
porize a cake of deoderant that 
is claimed to kill cooking and 





other odors without overpower- 
ing them with another odor. One 
decderant cake is claimed to last 
for 100 hours. Unit with six 
cakes, $1.69. Refill of six cakes 
45c. Medicated and moth cakes 
also available. 

Steam irons are becoming pop- 
ular for such jobs as pressing, 
ironing curtains, pressing seams 
in dressmaking. There have been 
big improvements in these irons 
since they first came on the mar- 
ket. Several of them are now al- 
most as light in weight as regula- 
tion dry irons. They are also 
made so they may be used either 
as steam or dry irons. Some have 
steam sections to be attached. 
Others cut off the steam by turn- 
ing a knob. 


Most of the equipment men- 
tioned in this article is available 
in stores handling electrical 
equipment. If there are some you 
cannot find and would like to 
have the name of the manufact- 
urer or distributor, write to us 
and we will send the address. 





Dr. R. M. Bethke of the Ohio 
State Experiment Station, Wooster, 
told electric service men recently 
that approximately 15 million pigs 
are farrowed annually. Normally 
there is a 40 per cent mortality. He 
womncai sk pig brooders as a 
means of saving many of these pigs. 
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f you have any preconceived 
| notions on birth control, get 
them out of your head. This ar- 
ticle tells about something _— 
Painter of Rolling Ridge Farm 
near Indianapolis is doing to in- 
crease the size and health of his 
pig families. Hog breeders usual- 
ly expect to lose a pig or two, or 
three, from a litter. Pig brooders 
and heat lamps have helped Mr. 
Painter and many other farmers 
to cut down this loss. But Dean 
Painter is going a step further. 
During the past year English 
doctors have found that when 
they could get their patients to 
completely relax, the act of giv- 
ing birth was not dangerous or 


painful, Taking a tip from this 
human experience, the Painter 


sows are placed in separate pens 
and given special feeding and 
care several days before they 
are to farrow. Five days before 
farrowing, the sow is washed, 
disinfected and placed in an in- 
dividual farrowing pen under a 
250 watt R-40 infra-red heat 
lamp. 

The regular feed ration is cut 
in half and a ra- 
tion of bran is 
added. The bran 
regulates the di- 
gestive tract. The 
heat lamp is sus- 
pended from the 
roof in the center 
of the farrowing 
pen about twelve 


Dean Painter has gone 
a step further than 
providing electric pig 
brooders. He is an- 
ticipating the “Blessed 
event” and giving the 
sow GQ proper pre- 
natal diet and some 
electric warmth in 
advance. These sleek 
little snoozlers seem 
to be casting their 
votes in favor of the 
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procedure. 






Birth Control for Sows 


A Short Article With Possible Long Results 
on Pig Families 


By J. A. MAHR ond H. S, FOUNTAIN 


“and the pigs do better. 























inches above the sow, 
when standing. The heat 
lamp soothes and relaxes 
while stimulating blood 
circulation and milk flow. 
After the heat lamps are 
removed, Mr. Painter 
keeps some small watt- 
age lamps burning. all 
Wight in the pens as he 
yas found that a low 
‘ level of lumination quiets 
the sows and both they 


The guard rail in the 
illustration is placed 
across the corner of the farrow- 
ing pen so the pigs can enter 
and be out of the sow’s w ay. 

On February 12, 1949, thirty- 
five sows had farrowed 304 pigs 
without losing a pig. This fina 
is remarkable, but, in addition 
to this, on August 12th, six 
months later, these pigs aver- 
aged 225 pounds each, which 
is at least 10% greater than 
usual. Mr. Painter attributes this 
gain to the fact that the pigs 


got a good start in life by hav- 
ing plenty of milk and not being 
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You'd have a tear in your eye too if the tem- 
perature was down to 10° and you had to de- 
liver ten little pigs in the cold. 





chilled. The use of heat lamps 
has been so profitable that Mr. 
Painter plans to enlarge on his 
present installations. 





Electric Fencer Cures 
Cannibalism 
By STERLING LAING 


A Kansas farmer has discov- 
ered a way to use his electric 
fencer to cure cannibalism in his 
laving flock. We usually think 
of the fencer as used to keep the 
larger livestock confined. Neces- 
sity anda thinking farmer found 
it a useful tool in a new field. 

Penny Eshom, of Burrton, 
Kansas, was troubled with losing 
some of his prize laying hens. 
When one would injure herself 
in laying, the rest of the flock, 
seeing blood, would soon peck 
her to death. And he was out a 
producing hen. 

Mr. Eshom took a_ freshly 
killed hen and fastened her up 
in a natural standing position 
but not touching the floor or 
anything connected with the 
ground. He then electrified the 
body of the hen by sticking the 
fence wire into it. The rest of 
the flock soon found there was 
something shocking about 

“blow-out”. It was not long un- 

til there was a six foot circle 
around the body of the hen. He 
has had no more trouble with 
this flock. 
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Conquest in the Country 


Bessie Hughes Liked Adventure. She Had It With a Farmer 
Who Was Wrapped-Up in Barns and Cows 


| the brisk little city where 

Bessie Hughes lived, there 
were probably more bathrooms, 
washing-machines, electric 
lights, electric irons and auto- 
mobiles than in any one of sev- 
eral small European countries. 

Bessie herself knew as little 
about hauling water from a 
pump as her grandmother did 
about radio Sieestie. And 
when, at the age of twenty-one, 
she was graduated from the 
State Normal School, she 
thought it would be rather a lark 
to teach for a year in a rural dis- 
trict. 

None of her classmates wanted 
to teach in a rural district. The 
pay was small (not, to be sure, 
that it was munificent, any- 
where! ), and to go back into the 
country to teach was, everybody 
said, “to bury yourself,” to board 
around at farmhouses, some of 
them without any bathrooms, 
and to have to aie the school- 
house stove. 

But all that appealed te Bessie 
Hughes as an adventure. She 
liked the country, she liked snow 
and skating, she visioned herself 
going cross-fields to school on 
snowshoes; and, at the back of 
her mind, was a half-conscious 
desire, also, to see what she 
could accomplish in “waking up” 
a rural community. She saw her- 
self as a kind of missionary. 


Of course, there was no 


A Short Story 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


trouble at all in getting a rural- 
school position. There were, in 
that state, at least ten such posi- 
tions for every trained girl will- 
ing to accept them. September 
found Bessie Hughes in the 
township of Cold River, and in 
the particular section of it 
known (for some reason long- 
since forgotten) as the Bow- 
Wow District. 

She boarded with the Fletch- 
ers, a nice old couple in a nice 
old house. They had no children 
in the school to make trouble, 
and they had some money so 
they didn’t need to take board- 
ers, but took the teacher be- 
cause they liked young compan- 
ionship. Bessie had a room with 
a Franklin stove in it, and about 
twice as generous board as she 

aid for. They didn’t have a 

athroom, to be sure, but Bessie 
accepted the lack philosophi- 
cally, and threw herself eagerly 
into her tasks in the nearby 
schoolhouse. 


Bt one year of teaching at Bow- 
Wow was sufficient to dis- 
illusion Bessie Hughes. At the end 
of that time, she not only didn’t 
want to teach in a district school 
any more; she didn’t want to teach 
in any school. And yet she had be- 
come fond of Cold River. She was 





one of those people (not so rare, 
perhaps, as some folks imagine) 
who have a deep and genuine love 
for the country, and knowing both, 
honestly prefer it to city life. 

she gave up teaching and 
went back to her family, she would 
be forced to work in some store or 
office ( Work in a factory she vowed 
she would not do!) and come home 
every night to a rather grimy double 
house on a grubby side street, with 
a view across a grimy little yard to 
the rear end of a woolen mill. Her 
evening diversions would be a 
movie, or a dance with some of the 
neighborhood youths who thought 
they dressed and talked like the 
denizens of Broadway. 

Bessie quite honestly preferred 
the lovely prospect from ‘her bed- 
room window in Cold River, over 
waving oatfields and a strip of pine 
woods, to the serene wall of a 
mountain. And she preferred for di- 
version her walks in the woods for 
arbutus and lady’s-slippers, and the 
jovial, friendly dances in_ the 
Grange hall, where young farmers, 
more than a little awkward in their 
best clothes and not looking, or 
talking, in the least like Broadway, 
percaans T grinning, for her favors. 

One of them, who possessed the 
expansive name of Bartholomew 
Sherrill, and also an expansive farm 
of 300 acres, was particularly for- 
tunate in winning them. Bart was 
an energetic and alert man of thirty, 
who had recently inherited the farm 
which his family had worked for 
five generations. Beside him, the 
few well-to-do summer people fil- 
tering into the township were up- 
starts. He belonged to the pioneer 
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aristocracy, and something in the 
twang of his speech, the calm as- 
surance of his blue eyes, the easy 
naturalness of his manner in any 
company, told you so. Bessie 
always felt his presence when he 
was in the same room. In church 
she liked to look at his broad 
shoulders. When he spoke to her, 
her pulse always quickened. 


A" so, eventually, Bessie mar- 
ried Bart Sherrill, and went to 
live in his old house, the home of 
the Sherrill ancestors. The house 
and its furnishings fascinated her. 
In the kitchen, a range stood in 
front of what once had been an 
enormous fire-place and brick oven. 
The woodwork was grained yellow. 
to imitate pine, after a fashion now 
almost forgotten. The living-room 
was stuffed with furniture of all 
periods, from Heppelwhite to mail- 
order, but even Bessie’s unpracticed 
eye knew the value of the fine ma- 
hogany antiandia. the banjo 
clock, the Empire sofa and the 
lovely Georgian mantel behind the 
chunk stove. 

“You'd better not let that new 
antique dealer in the village see this 
room,” she told Bart. 

“You oughta see the old junk in 
the attic,” he answered. “Ma’d 
never throw anything away, and I 
haven’t had time since she died. 
You like old things?” 

“IT love them!” she exclaimed. 

“Maybe because I was brought up 
where | there aren’t any. 

“I s’pose I haven't paid much at- 
tention to ’em because I was 
brought up where there wasn’t 
much else,” he laughed. “You can 
have a grand time fixing this old 
place up.” 

Bessie had no illusions about the 

easy life of a farmer’s wife, but 
she had several about the state of 
matrimony in general, and her own 
man in eee One of them was 
that husbands are not as constantly 
demonstrative after possession as 
before. When she wanted now, as 
she never had previously, to rest 
her arms and head on Bart’s broad 
shoulders, it hurt her that the 
shoulders were not more freely 
proffered for that purpose. 

Another illusion was that her 
man, noted as the most up-to-date 
farmer in the town, with registered 
stock, no “boarders” in his herd, a 
tractor, a combine, weedless fields, 
clean, well-repaired barns, would 
be equally interested in her depart- 
ment of the farm—the house—and 
would not only aid joyously in re- 
furbishing the dwelling, but in 
supplying her with labor-saving 
domestic machinery and a _ bath- 
room. 

But she speedily made several 
discoveries about Bart, and _inci- 
dentally perhaps about the psycho- 
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logy of farmers. She discovered 
that his esthetic side was entirely 
satisfied by the sight of a fine corn- 
field billowing in the wind, or a 
well-shaped and sleek-coated 
Guernsey, and it actually made no 
difference to him whether the 
living-room was well furnished, or 
hideous. 

She discovered that generations 
of hard physical living had bred in 
him, too, a complete indifference to 
physical comforts or discomforts, 
and he didn’t and couldn’t in the 
least realize her need for a bath- 
room. 

He did have an aversion to cold, 
as she discovered when she asked 
him to take down the sitting-room 
chunk stove, remove some bricks, 
and reveal the fine old mantel and 
fireplace. He rebelled at once, on 
the ground that the room would 
be too cold next winter. 

“Then we'll have a pipeless fur- 





nace. We've got to put one in, 
anyhow, for the upstairs,” she re- 
torted. 


“That costs a lot of money,” he 
reminded her. 

“Don’t worry—I’'ve got some of 
my own in the savings bank,” she 
flared, and left him staring in sur- 

rise as she swept past him into the 
<itchen. 


till another discovery Bessie made 

was that Bart regarded any do- 
mestic convenience not inaugurated 
by his mother as “fool frills.” As 
far as she could discover, the only 
innovation his mother had accom- 
lished in the sixty-five years of her 
ife was the introduction of run- 
ning spring-water to the kitchen 
sink. How many she had tried to 
secure, in vain, Bessie often won- 
dered 

It wasn’t, she realized, that Bart 
didn’t want her life to be easy and 
happy; he was simply incapable of 
understanding the difference in 
their physical capacity for labor, 
and too unimaginative to grasp the 
fact that machinery indoors is no 
less an investment than on the farm, 
though the returns are not meas- 
ured in dollars. It had taken him 
most of the thirty years of his life 
(as it took his father, but recently 
dead, seventy years) to reach the 
conclusion that modern farm ma- 


chinery and cow testing and 
blooded stock are good invest- 
ments. 

Bart was actually “close.” Money 


spent on a tractor meant money ac- 
tually saved on horse feed and 
hired help. But money spent on a 
washing-machine or bathroom— 
well, you just couldn’t see the profit 
in dollars and cents. 

Slowly, reluctant- 





ly, Bessie was 
forced to yield her 
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illusions, and con- 
fess that her man 
was not of the clay 
to respond to the 
needs of another. 


Solid, stubborn, 
\el honest, loving her 
ome deeply in his way, 


their inner lives, 
she had to confess, 
touched all too lit- 
tle. It was not se 


ie 


O0c what she had 
dreamed matri- 
mony would be. 


And it didn’t get 
her an electric 








washing - machine, 
nor a bathroom. 
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She determined 
to have those two 
things. 

The _ pipeless 





“Instead of my paying for it, can’t we 
just split what | win listening to it?” 
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heater was installed 
with her personal 
funds, withdrawn 
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Speedway Milk Cooler 


Engineered for trouble-free, dependable service, long life and 
most efficient cooling. The cooling coil is immersed in the water 
within the cabinet. Compressor mechanism and motors are out- 
side. Entire unit hermetically sealed against dirt, dust and mois- 
ture. Refrigerant sealed in. Entire unit easily removable. 


Cools by Forced 
Circulation of Water 





+ 







Forced circulation of cold water 
removes heat faster than still 
water. Hence, less power is re- 
quired to cool a given quantity 
of milk. Furthermore, in the De 
Laval circulating water system, 
no ice is formed. 70 to 80 gal- 
lons of cold water are circulated 
around the cans per minute pro- 
viding fastest cooling of all milk 
in every part of the cans. 


Five-Year Guarantee Plan—So rugged and dependable is the 
hermetically sealed De Laval Speedway Cooling Unit that it can 
be and is backed by the De Laval five-year guarantee plan which 
makes possible the most economical maintenance. The cabinet 


The De Laval Speedway “Drop-in” Unit Is Ideal 
Replacement Unit for Any Make of Cooler 


The De Laval Separator Company, Dept. B-11 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me printed matter on: 





Nome. 


The New De Laval Speedway Milk Cooler 


from the savings bank. She opened 
the lovely old fire-place, took the 
golden oak furniture to the attic, 
whence she brought down two urn- 
back chairs, and a fine old banister 
back {which, to be sure, needed 
reseating), and with the help of 
some magazines re-decorated her 
rooms into something people with- 
out old attics to draw on spend 
thousands of dollars to achieve. 

The bathroom came next. But 
for a long time there seemed to be 
no solution. Bessie dared not spend 
more of her own money, and Bart 
was adamant. It was by chance 
that she was reading one day a 
magazine article on water systems 
and electricity for the farm home. 
The article wasn’t well written, it 
was clumsy in expression, and 
humorless. 

“I could write better than that,” 
Bessie thought. 

“I will write better than that!” 
she added, half aloud. “Maybe! 
they would pay me for an article 
with some pep in it!” 

And during the long evenings 
when Bart was dozing peacefully in 
the heat of “his” new pipeless fur- 
nace, she began. She began quite 
consciously. to present the side of 
the farmer’s wite, to illustrate what 
modern conveniences could do in- 
side the house, and to present her 
case with humor. 

“The farmer’s wife,” she began 
(stealing the ancient wheeze about 
the Pilgrim mothers) “has to en- 
dure all the farmer does, and the 
farmer as well.” 

“That'll make somebody sit up!” 
she smiled to herself. 

Then she painted a quick picture 
of a certain plot in the Cold Brook 
cemetery, where lies Preserved 
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Goodrich, aet. eighty-three, and his 
four wives, Lottie, aet. twenty- 








ee 


seven, Susan, aet. thirty-three, 
Matilda, aet. thirty-nine, and Sarah, 
aet. sixty-one. “It took four wom- 
en’s lives to keep Mr. Goodrich, an 
estimable farmer, Preserved,” she 
wrote. 

From that, it was an easy step to 


bathrooms. 
Bessie got so fascinated building 
that bathroom, and taking her 
first bath in it, and maneuvering 
her husband into taking his first 
bath in it, that she used up all the 
words she had allotted herself for 
the article, and more besides. And 
she hadn’t yet got electricity into 
the house! 

So she started a second article. 
“T might as well send ’em a couple, 
for good measure,” she reflected. 

In the second article, her hus- 
band, falling gladly in with her 
scheme, arranged to have the elec- 
tric current brought to their place. 
This, of course, ran a milking-ma- 
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as it released a hired man 


pt 
The article 


nd made less cooking. 


ally was about the “washing-ma- 
hine. “From Washboard to Dash- 
board,” she called her article, tell- 


ig the story of female backs bent 
nd arms aching, through the ages, 
ill the great release of electricity. 
“IT turn on the tub now, and 
hen take a ride to cool off,” she 
And she would have gone 
in to write of an electric iron, and 
ther devices, only once more her 
nthusiasm and her fancy had car- 
ied her past the length of article 
» editor seemed to favor. 
She took her manuscripts to the 


rote. 


illage the next time she went, and 
bot a friend who taught in the 
ittle high school there to Jet her 
opy them on one of the “com- 
nercial-course” typewriters. Then 
he mailed them to the editor, with 


» request that, if used, a 
c employed. 


week later the 
dropped a letter in 
the magazine’s name 
Bart brought the 
to you for?” 


pen name 


*.D. man 
the box 
on the 
mail in. 
he 


R.1] 


vith 
orner,. 
‘What they writin’ 
nquired. 

She controlled her expression as 
bvell as she could. 





“Some advertisement for sub- 
kcribers’ wives, I suppose,” she 
mswered, putting the letter un- 


pened into her apron pocket 

Bart accepted this as too prob- 
ible for further thought, and when 
ie had gone out she tore the en- | 
elope open, her fingers trembling } 
ith excitement. 

“Dear Mrs. Sherrill,” it began. 
‘We like your two articles very 
nuch. Have you not installed other 
lectrical or labor-saving devices 
ur Women readers would be glad 
to hear about? We should be glad 
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several more articles in the 
une entertaining style of those you 


» SCE 





dpe ave sent. The payment for those 
ich, an peccePte -d will be twenty-five dollars 
We ach. A check for the two already 
? ubmitted will be mailed you in a 
, Ee. days.” 
step tof Bessie sat down weakly in a 
chair. Fifty dollars coming in a few 
avs! More coming later, if she 
uilding Fould keep it up! “Have you not 
ng her installed gther electric or labor- 
ivering J'Ving devices our readers would 
is first $e glad to hear about?” She smiled 
all the J mischievous smile. “No, but ll 
elf for Mastall them darn quick!” she whis- 
And §pered. “My, but Tll have a model 
ty into louse! If I can install ten more 
things, there’s my bathroom!” 
article. Pa 
ouple, Bessie Sherrill worked on her arti- 
ted. cles as she swept and cooked 
r hus- [2d washed and scrubbed, getting 
th her Gthem formed in her mind so that 
e elec- fhe actual writing could be as 
place. §ietly and quickly done as pos- | 
1g-iMa- (More on page 29) 
n_ her, 
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THERE ARE A LOT OF GOOD REASONS 
WHY THE NEW 


DE LAVAL MAGNETIC 
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Y "RIGHT! AND THE DELAVA THE OE LAVAL MAGNETIC oun YOU POSITIVE 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL AT EVERY VITAL POINT—PULSATIONS 
SPEEQ TEAT CUP POSITION ON TEAT, UNIFORM LOWER VACUUM, 
LINE DRAINAGE, SANITATION — all without adjustment or bother. yr 


Yes, good dairymen everywhere 
are enthusiastic about the new 
De Laval Magnetic Speedway 
Milker. These new users give 
many different reasons for their 
choice... but all agree that they 
add up to Better Milking. 

= a a ee as ae ee SS 


The De Laval Separator Company, Dept. 8-11 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


New De Laval Sterling Speedway Milker 
De Laval-Quality Milking at lower initial 
cost. The De Laval Sterling Speedway is 
exactly like the Magnetic Speedway ew 
cept for magnetic pulsation control 


New De Laval Speedette Milker 
Especially designed for you—if you milk 
10 cows or less. Why put up with the 
drudgery of hand milking? 
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Please send me printed matter on: i 
0 The New De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker J 


C0 The New De Laval Sterling Speedway Milker 
C The New De Laval Sterling Speedette Milker 
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Time Clock On 





a Well 


That Pumps Dry 


hen that terrible wind storm 

came last December, it 
took our old wind mill and tore 
it all to pieces. The summer be- 
fore, we had bought an electric 
pump jack to use when the wind 
did not blow. But the electric 
motor would pump our well dry 
in about 10 minutes. When the 
windmill was beyond repair we 
were worried as to how to fur- 
nish water to the livestock. We 
would forget to turn off the 
pump jack, and anyone knows 
this is not good for the leathers 
in a pump. 

So, one morning I said to my 
husband, “They have time clocks 
on everything else, I just wonder 
if we couldn't have someone put 
one on our pump jack?” Folks 
told us it wouldn’t work. We 
asked the hatcheryman about 
timeclocks used for the hen 
house. They were not suitable. 
The garage man is always rig- 
ging up something, so we asked 
him. He said a stoker timer 
would do, but the shortest time 
his would run was 10 minutes. 
Then we tried the store that 
sells stokers. They said they 
could get us a time clock that 
would run 3 minutes, then shut 






12 


A Letter from 
MRS. WALTER A. SCHMIDT, 
R 2, Portage, Wis. 


then run 
It was a 


off for half an hour, 
again for 3 minutes. 











The big windstorm tore the windmill 
to pieces—beyond repair. 














Mrs. Scnmidt closing the entrance 
switch in the pump house. This shows 
the wiring for both the automatic time 
switch and for hand control of the 
pump, if desired. 


M-H Type S-400A Stoker timer 
that sells for under $20. 


Timer Solved Problem 


We had the timer installed 
and it has proved to be the most 
useful device we could get. The 
well does not pump dry, and we 
have water all the time for our 


stock—more than ever before. 
We use two gravity storage 


tanks for the stock. Each holds 
six barrels. One is in the well 
house and one in the barnyard. 
There are also three poultry 
waterers in the hen house fed 
by gravity from the well-house 
tank. 

I would like to have this writ- 
ten up in ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FarRM magazine because there 
are a lot of folks in Caledonia 
who have trouble with their 
wells pumping dry. This might 
solve their problem. 

Electricity is the cheapest 
hired man we ever had on our 
farm. We have a milking ma- 
chine, so I do not have to help 
my husband with the milking. 
Then we have always felt that 
the electric washing machine, 
electric iron and vacuum cleaner 
were great helpers. We are get- 
ting more things, and we think 
they are pretty swell. 


Of course—It's elec 


fhe = 


Radiant Floor Brooding 
Under Test 


Electric heat for radiant brood- 
ing is winning attention in New 
Jersey. Test installations have 
proved unusually satisfactory. 

Soil heating cable is placed in 
the top course of floor concrete 
in a section corresponding to the 
brooding area. The floor tem- 
perature is controlled by a ther- 
mostat set in the concrete. An 
insulated hover over the area 
keeps the heat in and provides 
a comfortable enclosure for the 
chicks. As only part of the floor 
is heated, the rest of the pen is 
a cold room brooding area. The 
rooms are easily converted to 
laying houses for use in summer 
and fall. W. C. Krueger, 

N. J. Ext. Agric. Eng. 
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j DUFFY'S 
Eh upon 


Fes a — 
According to the Wall Street 
ournal, littke boys would learn to 
trite MUCH sooner IF _black- 
cards had the appeal of FRESH 
-EMENT OVERHEARD: 
Hind you can be MASTOID of 
(EREMONIES.” “A mastoid is a 














ain in the ear.” “See what I 
[EAN ?” Colonel Stoopnagle 
as two peachy new inventions— 
UBBER TRAINS, they SAVE 
pace by curling up in roundhouses. 
he OTHER—CALENDARS with 
AILINGS around them, so you 
ant slip off weekends ..... 


INGLEJOLLY DEPT.: “I like the 
LENT pictures BEST, Their re- 
un I would greet with a shout; 
{h, to see a woman open her mouth 
-And not a single sound come out.” 
. LOVE is like long underwear 
Lit keeps you warm, but it binds 
.. MR. SKUNK “What’s the 
hatter, honey?” MRS. SKUNK: 
How many times do I have to tell 
ou NOT to kiss me when you've 
een eating onions?” .....SNICK- 





ERSNORT - OF - THE - MONTH: 
three blood transfusions were | 
ecessary to save the life of a beau- 
ful girl. A brawny young Scotsman 
ffered his blood. The pretty gal pa- 
ient gave him $50 for the first pint 








nd $10 for the second. But the 
ird time she had SO much Scotch 
lood in her she only THANKED 
im ..... OPTIMIST: a woman 
ho thinks that everything is for 
e best—and that SHE is the best 

GNU: an animal whose MOST 
ommon habitat is in crossword 
uzzles .. ... Modern music seems 
» be played fast and hot so you 
eally can’t tell what song is being 
layed, nor from which song it has 
een stolen ..... From Erskine 
johnson comes the SNICKER- 
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COOP-OF-THE-MONTH: Robert 
aylor and the late Irvin S. Cobb 
ent horseback riding one day and 
laylor asked him if he preferred a 
estern or English saddle. Cobb 
eplied: “English or Western—it | 
vesn't make ANY difference. To 
ne a saddle is JUST a chafing dish.” | 


. GANGSTER: a fellow with | 
unning little ways.....SIMILE: 
bad off as a woodpecker in a 
vtrified forest If all the tele- 
hone conversations between teen- 
ie gals and teen-age boys EVERY 
VAY were transcribed on one big 
honograph record—the fellow who 
lid it SHOULD be shot 
PARTING THOUGHT: a catty fe- 
hale’s best friend is her DIG..... 


four pun-peddler—DUFFY. | 
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NEW JAMESWAY BARN CLEANER og | away with daily 


ip the switch 


~ barn drudgery and saves time. Just fl 
(fA 1s po 8 ice it cleans your barn cleaner. Easy to install. Fits any 
A AL sano i gutter — ~~ barn. No indoor pits or cross-gutters to 
> uP x y¥% collect filth. Exclusive shuttle action. No gutter 
a Ww ee, chains or corner sprockets to wear out or break. 
L Wf wy cues { 7, Sturdy drive unit sets outside . . . saves valuable 
KS wo WA es stall space. Ask your DP mene dealer for a 
; free demonstration. You'll see why the Jamesway 





Barn Cleaner is the leader. 


ASK YOUR JAMESWAY DEALER FOR FREE PLANNING HELP 
BEFORE YOU BUILD, REMODEL OR EQUIP ANY FARM BUILDING 


Ww put up with an old, inefficient 

barn that wastes steps, wastes 
time — makes you do everything the 
hard way? MDrudgery is expensive! 
You can free yourself of hard back- 
breaking work. You can save up to 
3 hours a day — with Jamesway. It’s 
easy to modernize with Jamesway 
plans and equipment. Instead of work- 
ing for your barn, you'll make your 
barn work for you! See your James- 


FT. ATKINSON, WIS. 


lans for my needs. 








ELMIRA, N. Y. 
JAMESWAY, Dept. EF-150, Fi. Atkinson, Wis. 


Please send literature on items checked. Tell me how to get FREE 
I plan to build or remodel Dairy Barn (J 


og House Poultry House () 
PRs 6 sos Wweecncnen es ciccebeetesdneneeoess R, R. No...2000. 
P. GOu.cose den ebeenesnn ss cnn eeeesesueeneneness State. ..ccccccees 


he dla ®; 
World's Saini Makers of TIME-SAVING EQUIPMENT for Cows, Hens, Hogs 


way dealer now. He'll be glad to 
show you how little it costs to mod- 
ernize and equip your barn. He'll 
even sit down and work out a plan, 
tailor-made for you. Take advantage 
of this personal planning service now. 
There’s no obligation. For free liter- 
ature that tells you how you can save 
time with dairy cows, poultry .or 
hogs, mail coupon today. 


minenedinentianiicanaaananaae 


| "FREE! mS ameswa 3 


VALUABLE 
| TIME-SAVING 
LITERATURE 


REG U.S. PAT OFF | 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Infrared Solves Poult Feeding 


By DALE L. BOWER, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


rs. Norton Goodyear, Car- 

lisle, R.D. No. 4, Pennsyl- 
vania, started raising turkeys as 
a hobby. The hobby was so suc- 
cessful that it developed into a 
business and now provides a 
source of livelihood for her fam- 
ily. As every turkey grower 
knows, raising turkeys presents 
problems. This is the story of 
one of Mrs. Goodvear’s problems 
and how she solved it. 

In the midst of a February 
blizzard Mrs. Goodvear received 
a shipment of 200 day-old 
poults. The poults were placed 
in a brooder house 8’ x 14’ con- 
structed of boards covered by a 
layer of building paper. The 
double floor was constructed of 
wood and covered with three 
inches of a commercial litter of 
shredded sugar cane fiber. A 
hover-type electric brooder, 300 
chick size, was used and_sur- 
rounded by a fence of 18” high 
building paper which confined 
the poults. 

The poults, when placed un- 
der the hover, refused to come 
out and feed. After consider- 
able effort at driving them out 
with hands and _ sticks, Mrs. 
Goodyear realized that it was 
just too cold for these baby birds 
to eat in comfort. So she de- 
cided to supply supplementary 
heat at the feeders. Infrared 
heat lamps of the 250w size 
were suspended about 20 inches 


14 


directly above the feeders. AI- 
most immediately the poults 
came out from under the hover 
and began pecking at the feed 
on the paper plate feeders. The 
problem was solved. 

The spring of 1948 was unu- 
sually cold and during the pe- 
riod of February 15th to April 
15th the infrared lamps were 
used to start three broods of 
500 poults in all. In spite of ad- 
verse weather conditions the 
mortality rate during the brood- 
ing period did not exceed 5 per 
cent. The young turkevs were 
hardy, healthy, vigorous birds. 

Besides insuring ample feed 
consumption and vigorous 
growth, the infrared lamps re- 
duced the time, labor and worry 
that usually goes with raising 
poults. 

Mrs. Goodyear is a firm be- 
liever in infrared supplemen- 
tary heat for turkey brooding 


Of course—It’s electric 


There was a time in our coun 
try when the major expenses of 
a farmer were for salt and nails. 
He produced the remainder. He 
was quite content if his cash in- 
come netted $150 per year. 





Trees that shade the roof of 
a house in summer may keep 
down the attic temperature as 
much as 40°, 


Gosh, It’s Great! 

Gosh, It’s Great! may not be 
what C Robert Harris said with 
his mouth, but that’s what his 
face said as he pushed the starter 
button on his new barn cleaner. 
You knights (with days) of the 
five tined fork will understand 
just what I mean after you do 
your dairy barn chores. 

This picture came from the 
Burton A Harris farm, Wethers- 
field, Conn. Robert is the son. 
The father and son are in the 
dairy business. Recently the 
whole community turned out to 
help them celebrate the comple- 
tion of what is claimed to be the 
best “all electric” dairy barn in 
this part of the country. The 
barn will house 80 cows. In 
addition to the gutter cleaner, it 
has electric milkers, an 1100 
gallon water system, drinking 
cups, fluorescent lighting inside. 
and complete flood lighting 
around the barn. An automatic 
electric ventilation system sup- 
plies plenty of fresh air. There 











are many other features for con- 
venience and sanitary milk pro- 
duction. 

The Harris family have been 
operating the Wethersfield farm 
for 250 vears. The building of 
this new. modern barn attracted 
wide attention. There was a 
four day open house with square 
dancing in the evening. The 
Hartford Times had four full 
pages of news stories and adver- 
tisements about the farm in one 
issue. A SUPER barn raising, It 
was brought about mostly by 
exuberance over the conveni- 
ence and sanitation made _ pos- 
sible through the use of elec- 
tricity. 
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eriodically we get inquiries 
Ps how to stop noises in water 
pipes. In some cases water ham- 
mer eliminators have not been 


effective. 

There are several kinds of 
noises that may be carried 
through pipes. Most common is 
water hammer. Then there is 
the tapping of pump valves in 


reciprocating pumps, or noises 
due to something bumping 
against the pipe, or even the 


hum of flowing water itself. 

Water hammer is just what 
the name says. Start a column of 
water flowing in a long pipe by 
opening a valve or faucet at the 
sink. That column of water gath- 
ers momentum. It has weight. 
Shut the valve suddenly, and 
bang! That moving water hits 
the pipe just as if you had swung 
a heavy hammer and hit it. If 
vou had a thick enough cushion 
between the hammer and pipe, 
vou would not hear the bang. 
That is what a water hammer 
eliminator is for. 


Water hammer _ eliminators 


Noises in Water Pipes 


usually make use of a cushion of 
air. Suppose you had an 18” 
vertical length of 3” pipe filled 
with air connected into the water 
line close to the valve. Air gives, 





Air Cushion 


Supply line 








and compresses. The moving 
water would compress the air 
and the air would cushion the 
blow against the pipe. No bang. 
In most house plumbing there 
is a short section of vertical pipe 
placed near each valve for just 
this purpose. The size of the air 
cushion you need depends upon 
the length and size of the water 
pipe. If you had 400’ of %” pipe 
from the house supplying bon 
drinking bowls, you would need 
a full gallon of air in the pipe for 
a cushion. It should be placed 
in the barn at the point where 


the branch line takes off to feed 
the drinking cups. To get rid of 


absolutely all water hammer, 
you might need a small elimina- 
tor every 10’ along this branch 
line. 

If the air cushion works for 
several months and then the 
noise starts again, remember that 
air dissolves in water. Your air 
cushion may be gone and the 
pipe filled with water (water- 
logged). Drain the svstem and 
be sure the “eliminator” pipes 
are again filled with air. 

There are other types of water 
hammer eliminators. Some have 
rubber diaphragms placed over 
openings in the pipe to cushion 
the blow. The principle is the 
same. 


Other Causes of Pipe Noises 


Not all pipe noises are caused 
by water hammer. Partly open 
valves may chatter. Reciprocat- 
ing pump valves give a distinc- 
tive click. The water itself flow- 
ing through valves or nozzles 
may be heard along the pipe. 

Metal pipe lines carry sound 
. (More on page 29) 








Century motors can help you do many farm jobs faster, lighten your 
work — and do many chores better than they can be done by hand. 
You'll save time, work and the cost of an extra hand when you put 
Century motors to work on such jobs as feed grinding, grain eleva- 
tors, hay dryers, etc.— water pumps, refrigerators, deep freeze 
controlled automatically by temperature or time clock. 

Century repulsion start induction brush lifting motors are ideal for 
all-around farm use because they have the power to start the 
toughest loads with a minimum amount of starting current — thou- 
sands of them have been doing it for 46 years. 

They are available in sizes from 2 to 15 horsepower. For the 
best in electric motor power, be sure you get Century. 


Ce 


72% 





One Man and a Century Motor 
can often do the work of Two or More Men « ## starting torque 





Century type RS repulsion 
start induction brush lifting 
motors. 


@ LOW Starting Current 





CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. « 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities CE-es5 
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How We Changed Our Kitchen 


When We Got Our New Electric Range 


Modern Kitchens in Old Houses. Even Walls May Be Moved. 
Money Winning Letters on the Subject 
Published in October 


“U” Kitchen With 
Work Centers 


By MRS. ARNOLD B. DRETKE 
Route 2, Manawa, Wis. 


hen we _ remodeled our 

house, we decided to use 
our old kitchen for other pur- 
poses. We constructed a new 
one from a small bedroom and 
pantry, the walls of which 
joined our living room. 

Our carpenter tore out parti- 
tions, doors and windows, and 
made a lovely wide U-shaped 
kitchen, with a large archway 
into the dining room. Cupboards 
were built all around the U, 
which has as its center a large 
window to the west. Below the 
window were built-in twin sinks. 

The walls were painted peach, 
the ceiling yellow, cupboards 
white with blue shelves edged 


Looking through the archway from the dining room into the Dretke kitchen. 
To the right is the serving and lunch-making center with storage for dishes. 


the cooking and baking center. 


in yellow. Blue marbelized lino- 
leum was laid on the floor and 
work counter tops.. Then my 
two young daughters and I pro- 
ceeded to move our kitchen 
equipment. 

The window-sink combination 
was really a dividing line in our 
arrangement. We _ placed our 
dishwashing materials below and 
around the sinks. Then we made 
a cooking and baking center of 
all cupboard space to the left of 
the sinks, and way around to the 
end of the south wall. Our 
range is built-in on the south 
side, but I can pull it out occa- 
sionally for cleaning. 

To the left of the range I keep 
my holders, coffee, tea, salt, 
pepper, starches, rice, noodles, 
all cereals which require cook- 
ing, casseroles, coffeemaker and 
tea pots. I have a food chopper 
block there also, so keep my 


food chopper in that corner. 

In the range storage space | 
keep kettle covers, small sauce- 
pans, racks, frying pans, potato 
masher, small strainer, etc. 

Above the range, in the cup- 
board space, I keep serving 
dishes, bowls, platters, and hot 
dish mats. 

To the right of the range is 
my baking center. Here are my 
flour, spices, dried fruits, short- 
ening, sugar, cocoa, cocoanut, 
etc. Here are also my baking 
pans and spoons, beaters, and 
such utensils. From there on 
back to the sinks are kept other 
cooking dishes, mixing bowls, 
and all other equipment one 
needs for cooking. 

To the right of the sinks is our 
serving department. Here we 
keep our dishes, silverware and 
table linen. I can prepare a 
meal, while the girls set the 


To the left of the double sink is 


The handy built-in knee-hole desk is the place for recipe books, writing materials, planning. 
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table, and none of us ever needs 
to get in each other’s way. 

Here we also keep all the 
things necessary for packing 
school lunches. The girls have 
taken over this work. 

Then on the north side we had 
the cupboard space made into a 
knee-hole desk arrangement. In 
the drawer space we keep our 
recipe books, writing materials 
and all of the other odds and 
ends one needs from time to 
time, to help plan parties, pro- 
grams, or to keep Sunday School 
materials. 

We have left a space in the 
northeast corner for a refrigera- 


Route I, 


have a large kitchen with a 

wood range in it as we live on 
a farm and have our own wood 
to burn, but did not want to get 
rid of as we have no other 
means of heating our kitchen. 

I still wanted an electric range, 
so I could use it all through the 
vear when I did not want any 
kitchen heat. 

My large pantry opens off my 
kitchen and has all my cup- 
yoards and sink in there, so that 
s where all my work is done. It 
is a very pleasant room on the 
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tor which we plan to purchase 
some dav. Due to war time re- 
strictions we couldn’t buy one 
when we wanted it. Now we are 
in no hurry as we have had 
large walk-in freezer built in our 
basement. 

We like our kitchen and make 
much use of it as there are eight 
people to cook for. Hardly a day 
passes but what the oven is in 
use for baking large batches of 
bread, roasting meat, and mak- 
ing other oven dishes. We like 
the way we have arranged our 
kitchen, and if we had it to do 
over, I believe we would fix it 
just as we have it now. 


Small Range Supplements Wood Stove 


By MRS. POLIE E. GERMAIN 
Schuylerville, N. Y. 


south with a nice window. So I 
just Ieft my old wood range 
there for heat and we bought a 
new small size electric range. I 
took out one cupboard base, and 
it set right in a corner where I 
can work from it to the top of 


my other cabinet base. I think 
these are the most wonderful 
little ranges with their large 
oven and the three units on 


which I can do as much cooking 
as if I had a large range. 

There is nothing handier than 
having a range and work cabi- 


“pantry” 
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or new kitchenette. These small 





net with cupbeard over it. I 
have a large dish cupboard 
which we built over on the other 
side of the kitchen, so now I can 
cook, wash dishes, and serve a 


meal without taking many steps. 











This is the old “‘pantry’ made into a 
new kitchen. It has a sink with running 
water and a work space at each end. 
There are ample cabinets. The electric 
range is at the right end, next to the 
dining room. Everything is handy, and 
there are not many steps to take. 


Left: This is what used to be the kitchen on the Germain farm in New York. Mrs. Germain still calls it the kitchen, 
but it is really a dining room and work room. The new kitchen, or kitchenette, opens through an archway just 
back and to the left of the teakettle end of the wood range. Right: Looking across the wood range (used for 
winter heating) at the electric range in the end of the 
known as apartment ranges. They have full size ovens and three top cooking units. 


ranges are 
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I also have a place to dine in 
one corner of my kitchen which 
is most handy as it saves a lot of 
steps. 

This kitchen was then painted 
white with a few touches of 
color, and is my ideal work room 
all year round. 

I would advise farm women 
that have so many meals to pre- 
pare to get one of these ranges 
if they haven't space for a large 
one. I do not like to see two 
large ranges in one room and the 
very large old farm kitchens can- 
not be comfortably heated with 
some of the combination ranges. 
It gets really cold up here. 

A turn of the button is all one 
needs for a quick meal at any 
time with these beautiful elec- 
tric ranges now on the market. 
A size for every need now can 
be purchased. 


We Moved a Wall 


By MRS. LEWIS HALLING 
Bisbee, North Dakota 


QO" kitchen had so many 
doors there was no place 
for our electric range. So we 
moved a wall out about four 
feet between the pantry and en- 
try way, making the pantry 
larger. We took out two doors 
leading into the pantry and en- 
try way, using the door leading 
into the basement for both en- 
tering from outside into the 


Left: This is a floor plan of the Halling kitchen before the changes were made. 
Right: When the new range came, 


full of doors. 





MONEY FOR LETTERS 
That Help Readers 


This month’s letters are to be on 
the subject of sewing. Specifically 
we want you to tell “‘Where I Use 
My Electric Sewing Machine and 
What Jobs It does for Me Besides 
Dressmaking.” That is a double- 
barreled subject. First, Where have 
you found the most convenient 
place to use your electric machine? 
Second, What do you do with it be- 
sides making dresses? 

The letter we think gives the 
most helpful information will win 
$10.. All other letters or parts of 
letters used will be paid for at 
regular space rates. 

Send your letter to Nan Shaw, 
Housekeeping Editor, ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM, 329 Memorial Union, 
Ames, lowa. It must reach her by 
February 4. Winners will be an- 
nounced in the April issue. 





kitchen and going into the base- 
ment. 

Then we put in a five foot 
arch between the main kitchen 
and the room we made larger, 
and put a small window in the 
middle. This made room for a 
complete kitchenette including 
the electric range, retrigerator, 
built-in cupboards with double 
drain sink, and running water. 


and a much easier place in which to work, 


the kitchen and pantry were changed like this. 


Now I can do my work in half 
the time, and save many steps. 
There is plenty of room in the 
main kitchen for. serving and 
sitting around without. being in 
the way. 





Cottons Wash Easier 
With Hotter Water 


Plenty of hot water is essential 
for most efficient laundering of 
cottons, say textile scientists of 
the USDA. 

The temperature of the wash- 
ing water has much to do with 
how fast and thoroughly soil is 
removed from cotton fabric. This 
holds true whether the washing 
is done by hand or machine, 
whether the water is hard or 
soft, and whatever soap or de- 
tergent is used. 

Use piping hot water for bed 
linens, towels, men’s shirts and 
other white cottons as well as tor 
many fast-color cotton clothes. 
For hand washing, have the 
water as hot as your hands can 


bear; for machine washing have 
it hotter. 
The only exceptions to the 


rule of hot water for cottons are 
fragile fabrics like fine lace or 
sheers, and delicate colors which 
may be damaged by heat. How- 
ever, stains should be removed 
before clothes go into the hot 
wash because heat sets some 
stains. 

In tests of laundering soiled 
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samples of cotton more than 50 
soaps and synthetic detergents 
were tried in both hard and soft 
water. It was found that more 
soil was removed in water of 140 
degrees F. than in lukewarm 
water of 100 degrees F. 


Vools, silks and all delicate 
fabrics are laundered most safe- 
lv in lukewarm water. But most 
panes cottons are not harmed 
by the heat and come out clean- 

if the washing water is hot 
enough to dissolve greasy soil 


and penetrate and soften the 
fibers. 





Make Lard that Keeps 
Home-rendered lard will keep 
longer if you render at proper 
temperature and add hydrogen- 
ated vegetable shortening imme- 
diately after cooking. 


The first step toward good 
juality lard is clean fat. Re- 
move the skin if you prefer, but 
it isn’t necessary. 


Cut the fat into small pieces 
or grind it and place it in a cool, 
clean kettle. Start with a small 
mount and cook very slowl 
intil the fat has melted enough 
to be stirred. Then use a mod- 
erate heat on your range or 
roaster, Stir occasionally to pre- 
vent burning. Continue onlinn 
until the cracklings float on top 
and turn a light brown color. If 
you use a thermometer heat fat 
t0 240°-255° but no_ higher. 
This will drive off moisture and 
rd will keep better. 

At this point add 2 or 8 
pounds of hydrogenated vege- 
table shortening such as Crisco, 
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fn the storage container, 


Snowdrift, Spry, Dexo, etce., to 
each 50 pounds of lard before 
settling and separating — the 
racklings. Or it may be added 
if it is 
tirred until it is completely 
elted and blended with the 
ard. 

Exposure to air and_ light 
auses rancidity in lard. To 
woid this, fill 5 or 10 pound 
containers as full as_ possible, 
seal them and store in a dark, 
001 place. Cool rapidly at be- 
ow freezing for finer grain lard. 
)on’t cover until it is thoroughly 
ool. 

Rancid lard cannot be im- 
proved. Keep it from getting 
ancid by proper precautions 
vhen making and storing it. 
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READ THESE SIMPLE RULES 


An official entry blank must 
be used, obtainable from your 
Louden dealer or address be- 
low. Complete in 50 addi- 
tional words or less the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘We need 
a — bees signed, all- 
efi ate Louden 
Hi-Dri Hay Drier on our farm 
because Decorated en- 
tries will not be conatde red 





All_entries become property 
of The I cute n M: whinery Co. 
None will be returned. 


Entries will be judged on orig- 
inality, aptness of thought. 
neatness, uniqueness of idea. 
sincerity, logic, ete., and the 
decisions of the judges will 
be final 


In the event of ties. dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 


Contest closes Saturday. 
Feb. 18. All entries must be 
postmarked before midnight, 
‘eb. 18. to be considered 


Winners will be notified not 
later than March com- 
plete list of all winners will 
be mailed to anyone sending 
a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope after contest closes 


The contest is subject to all 
State and Federal la 


Any Person owning or living 
on a farm in the continental 
——— States may compete 
rept employees of The 
Louden Machinery Company 
advertising agency. and 
their families 












#¢é-Dnré CONTEST 


Request your official entry blank NOW. 
Four winners each get absolutely free a 
Louden Hi-Dri Hay Drier, that eliminates 
weather hazards, preserves natural pro- 
tein and mineral content, reduces fire 
hazards, can repay its cost in one season. 
Easy to enter. But hurry! Contest closes 





February 18. So—read rules below, get 
in not more than 50 additional words: “We 


prefabricated Louden Hi-Dri Hay Drier on our 


Louden, the 
flow—test 
the unit at a leading agricultural college—prove 
that all-steel construction guarantees longer life, 
better air flow, freedom from warping and rot- 
ting, all at lower installation and operating cost. 


—_ 105 BIG PRIZES... 
USE 


awarded as follows: 

For the best entry from each of 
depot with AEROVENT FAN, WESTINGHOUSE 
LIFELINE MOTOR (factory lubricated for life) 
and controls . 


1940—but it remained for 





the four sections shown on map 
at left, an 1800 sq. ft. capacity 
Hi-Dri, delivered to winner's 


Value, each, $1211.75 : $ 4,847.00 
To the 101 next best entries, including 
the best entry from each state, a $250 
Hi-Dri Credit Certificate for use in 
pure hasing an 1800 sq. ft. capacity, or 
larger, Hi-Dri me 25,250.00 
Total Value of Prizes $30,097.00 


See your Louden dealer, or WRITE TODAY for 
contest blank, Hi-Dri savings and cost analysis. 
contest hints and suggestions. And get full in- 
formation about all barn equipment bearing the 
name in barn equipment 


name Louden—first 

since 1867. If you don’t know your dealer's name 

write address below. 

tH#Ee LOUDEN Machinery comPANY 

381 S$. Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
BRANCH OFFICE. ALBA RK 


NE 
(but please send all oeen’ to Fairfield) 





ELECTRIC 
VENTILATION 


STALLS 
AND STANCHIONS BARN CLEANERS 


LOUDEN Everything for FARM BUILDINGS 








CLIPPER 
REPAIR 
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per 


Have your ANDIS Elec- 
tric Clippers in good 
repair so you can keep 
your stock clean with 
minimum work. 
costly repairs later by 
having your Andis Clip- 
serviced at the 
factory now. 

ANDIS CLIPPER CO. 


WOOD'S GRAIN 
ROLLER 


Roll grain at home for Yc 
to Ic per cwt. Thousands 
in use. Write for Catalogue 


THE W. C. WOOD CO. LTD 
GUELPH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Save 


WAREHOUSES 
INUSA 




















Freeze Culled Layers 


Steps In Preparation and Freezing 





to Insure Good Quality 


anuary is a good month to cull 

hens again. Remove ques- 

tionable birds so that the 
best producers have more breath- 
ing and working space. Put 
your culls in the freezer for those 
busy-day meals ahead. It will be 
a time saver to have the main 
part of the meal ready to slip 
into a temperature-controlled 
oven. 

Birds with meaty breasts and 
legs and generally plump are 
best for freezing. Fatten stock 
by shutting them up and feeding 
them plenty of skim milk or 
buttermilk, growing mash and 
grain for a couple of weeks. 

After killing, hang up by the 
feet for 1 minute to be sure birds 
bleed well 

Semi-scald by immersing the 
birds in water of 130° F. Agi- 


tate them vigorously under the 




























Above: Store poultry so it keeps 
freezer-fresh. When chicken or meats 
of any kind are packaged in a plastic 
bag, the air must be removed as com- 
pletely as possible. The easiest way to 
do this is to submerge the package, 
like this chicken, in cold water. Be care- 
ful not to get water inside of the bag. 
Twist the bag or sheet to prevent the 
return of air. Make a double fold of 
the twisted end and tie with a string. 


Right: After the cellophane or plastic 
bag is put on, pull a stockinette over it 
to protect it. Tie a knot in one end of 
the stockinette and twist the other end 
and tie it with the string on the tag. 


20 


water until the feathers loosen. 
It’s important to get them into 
the water quickly after killing 
if you semi-scald. If you use a 
hard scald (175° F.) the birds 
will not look nice, and _ there’s 
more danger of freezer burn in 
which the meat becomes dry 
and has an off flavor. 

After you scald, hang the birds 
by the feet again for easy pick- 
ing. A strawberry huller and a 
number 8 crochet hook are help- 
ful in getting out pin feathers. 

Singe off the hairs. Use 2 or 
3 tablespoonfuls of alcohol in a 
small tin can and light it. You'll 
have no discoloration from this 
singe; there will be no smoke 
either. Wash the birds in cool 
water with soap or soda, and 
rinse. 

Chill by placing in a refrig- 
erator not longer than 24 hours, 
or cool in a tub of ice water for 
2 to 3 hours. 


Prepare for Wrapping 


First, cut out the oil sack from 
above the tail. For a roaster, 
leave the bird whole, but remove 
head, feet, sharp projections on 
wings, and entrails. 

Poultry for frying or fricassee 
should be cut up ready for cook- 
ing. Split broilers along the 
backbone and cut in two along 
one side of the breast bone. Then 
youre ready for wrapping. 

Separate the heart, liver, and 
gizzard from the entrails. Re- 
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move the contents of the gizzard 
and the gall bladder from the 
liver. 

Wrap the giblets, except livers, 
separately. If carefully wrapped 
you can place them in the body 
cavity. Use the livers fresh or 
freeze them separately and eat 
them within 3 months. 

For roasters use about 1 yard 
of heavy twine to tie. Tie the 
legs together, flatten them against 
the body and loop the twine 
over the tail to hold. Keep the 
twine tight, bringing it across 
the back and under and around 
the wings. Fold the wing tips 
against the back. Draw the string 


over to the second wing, catch- 
ing it under the string which 


pulls the neck back. Loop the 
string over, then under the sec- 
ond wing. Bring it back to the 
first leg and tie the ends of the 
twine firmly 


Wrap in cellophane or alu- 


minum foil with the drugstore le 


wrap. Press it tightly to the skin 
to push out any air. Draw a 
stockinette over the wrapping, 
pulling it tightly over the entire 
bird. Cut the stockinette, — 
ing a length of about 2 inches, i 
order to tie the ends pone 
Plastic bags or containers that 
are moisture-vapor-proof are 
convenient, too. Finally, attach 
a dated tag to all freezer pack- 
ages. 

For fryers or for fricassee, 
place the meaty pieces in the 
curved portion of the back. 
that way you'll have a compact 
package. Place a piece of mois- 
ture-proof wrapping paper be-f, 
tween each piece of meat. The 
package will be flatter 
small ends of the legs are in the 
center of the package. Place 
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ont it 


gizzard 
rom thefP wrapped giblets with the Save Hot Water 
er pieces of chicken. Put the 
>t livers, fapped package into a waxed 
vrapped }ton, glass jar, plastic bag, tin 
he body}: or some other type of con- 
fresh or fer. wi cold weather the advan- 
and eat tage of 24-hour hot water 
ezin service at home becomes even 
t 1 yard\Get the dressed birds into the ™0re apparent. 

Tie the}ezer compartment as soon as For families planning the in- 
vagainst€ sible. Leave until solid. Then stallation of a water heater, the 
e twine}ce in storage compartment at most economical location for the 
eep thef F. or lower. heater is close to those faucets 
t acrossif your home unit does not Where hot water is used most 
aroundhe ‘a special freezing space, ften. That's the kitchen sink. 
ing tipshce the packages against the This location of the heater in- 
ne string#qd sides of the case. Leave fluences to a great extent how 
, catch-boe between packages. Don’t ™uch the water heating costs 
1 Whichh to freeze too many birds at Will be on your farm. The closer 
oop thehime. Six in a 10-cubic-foot the heater is to the kitchen 
the sec-fover are enough. faucet, the shorter the hot water 
k to thefrhe flavor and texture of poul- _ Pipe can be. ‘ 

s of the} hegins to change noticeably Each time hot water is drawn, 
er 6 months in storage at 0° the pipe is heated and left full 
or alu-[ond is usually quite notice- of hot water. This pipe and the 
rugstoreh., after 9 to 12 months. So water in it cools before more 
the skin} plan to hold more than hot water is run. Thus heat is 
Draw a} onths. wasted, which also means lost 
‘apping, electricity. The longer the pipe, 
e entire the greater the waste. 

e, leav- To save expense many small 


By Locating Heater Near Point of 
Use 


jowing 
Thaw frozen poultry in the 





ches, in}P homes today have kitchen, bath 
ecurely. pom, Saree bes age laundry and wash room with 
ars that be Magth wonaray Jaan, he aici, heater arranged close together 
of ane a ” teat ag be os so that pipe runs can be short. 
, attach 4 Py Rees “ a oar . “og However, in old homes this com- 
rt pack- ST pact arrangement is seldom 
4 ‘ ossi structural limi- 
icassee Find the cooking—do it as you P ssible due to structural limi 
ge OP oa: Tey eh ge, tations. So the one fixture to 
2 oo oe eee place the water heater closest to 
ack. In for most economical operation is 
ompact fore than half the farms in _ the kitchen sink. 
of mois-f world still use wooden An electric water heater can 


per _be-fws That is a fact vouched for be placed in any area of the 
ut. The the Food and Agricultural house. All that is required is 
if the kanization of the United Na- _ structural strength to take the 
> in thefis, weight of the stored water and a 

Place place where controls will not be 
subject to freezing. 

To overcome long pipe runs 
with standby losses in the new 
ranch type homes, separate 
water heaters are being installed. 
One water heater serves the 
bathroom at one end of the house 
near the bedrooms and the other 
water heater is for the kitchen 
and work room at the opposite 
end of the house. 

Where it is necessary to have 
the water heater at some dis- 
tance from the point of use, 
copper tubing will save heat. A 
%” copper tube will carry about 
the same amount of water as a 
%” iron pipe. But the tube has 
ether the bread is brown or not, Only about '% as much metal to 
nt it to pop up when I say “Jump!” heat up and cool off. 
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“Everything’s Easier” 


with GOULDS 
“CITY WATER SERVICE” ON THE FARM 


‘*Everything’s easier—from washing my 
car to keeping my milk checks up,” says 
Phil Huston of Meriden, N.H. “‘and my 
Goulds Balanced-Flow Jet gives us the 
most economical water service I ever heard 
of!’’ Rural owners everywhere are enthu- 
siastic about the Balanced-Flow unit. It’s 
the amazing tankless water system, with 
exclusive self-adjusting capacity. It de- 
livers any amount of water at one or more 
outlets at the same time (up to 540 gal- 
lons an hour)— with no spurt, no lag. 
It’s trouble-free (there’s only one moving 


partand low-priced! See it at your dealer's. 


GOULDS Balanced-Flow Jet 


Only One Moving Part 


BE SURE TO GET 
We Vass Chenes A PUMP BIG ENOUGH 


For more water, 
see the Goulds 
famous Jet-O- 
Matic units. ... 
Goulds 102 years 
of experience 
guarantees the 
right pump for 
your needs. 
















' 
GOULDS PUMPS INC.5 
E-23, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Please send me your free booklet describing the 
GOULDS Balanced-Flow Jet, and literature about 
other Goulds Water Systems. I have: 
Oo Deep Well 0 Well to be dug or drilled 
(0 Shallow Well D Pond or stream 














Many inquiries have come in 
asking about stainless steel sinks: 
“Are they worth the difference in 
price? Are they practical?” 

Well, we went out and asked a 
farm family about their experience 
with.one. 


Wie the J. S. Van Werts, 
near Hampton, Iowa, sat 
down to see what could be done 
to cut down on their kitchen 
work schedules, they decided 
that a dishwasher would do it. 
The pictures show how their al- 
ready installed kitchen cabinets 
were cut into so that the 48-inch 
electric sink would slide into 
place. 

The Van Werts went to town 
to buy the dishwasher while 
equipment was_ still mighty 
scarce. They had wanted a nice 
white sink, but all the dealer 
had was one with a stainless 
steel basin and drainboard. Too, 
they had not wanted a disposal 


Left: Scrapings from dishes go directly into the disposal 
Right: This narrow space made a handy place for a galvanized iron trash container. 


for emptying and cleaning. 


unit. They couldn’t see any 
reason for it on the farm. But 
the only dishwasher unit ready 
for immediate delivery had a 
disposal unit. Well, you can see 
what the family decided to do 
about that only dishwasher in 
town! 

There are two boys and two 
girls in this family. They have 
big appetites and eat often. 
What’s more, they re good kitch- 
en helpers. They all help with 
loading the dishwasher and each 
one can operate it. They usually 
run it twice a day. Apple cores, 
celery tops, and other waste col- 
lects in the disposal unit. They 
get chewed up and delivered to 
the septic tank when food prep- 
aration gets under way. Scrap- 
ings from dishes go directly into 
the disposal opening, too. All of 
this keeps the kitchen orderly 
and neat at all times. Last win- 
ter it was a real joy not to have 
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unit. We wash practically everything in the dishwasher. 


Dishwasher With Stainless Steel Sink 


garbage buckets running ove: 
just because it was too icy to get 
safely across the ice coated lots 

The only thing that accumu- 






lates and has to be carried out-L_ 


doors now is the dry trash. This 
is light weight and goes out 
about two or three times a week 
Mrs. Van Wert was really con- 
cerned about where her trash 
basket would go since the spac 
taken u 


under the sink was 
with the disposal unit and 
plumbing. She didn’t want ; 


waste basket out on the kitche 
floor. She decided that the base 
counter space to the right of the 
dishwasher was too narrow for 
the cut out drawers which woul 
have had to be made over. In4 
stead, a door was hung in posi 
tion which hides a deep, light 
weight, galvanized trash con- 
tainer. It was made at a local 
tin shop and is large enough to 
hold trash from the household 


It can be easily lifted out 
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iste baskets as well as from 


@ 
} | nk le kitchen. 


Mrs. Van Wert says, “I didn’t 


pans. And all I have to do is 
wash it out. 
“We put everything we can 














ke the looks of the stainless into the dishwasher. About the 
ng over pel at first, but now I don't only thing that won't go in 
oy to aeiptice it and I’m satisfied that sometimes is my largest frying 
ted lots | Vill pay for itself. There are pan. Our electric sink has been 
oti’ black streaks or stains from a wonderful time saver. 
ried out- 
sh. This 
eptt: No More Hand Hemming 
uly COU Tedious hemline stitching by — blind stitch attachment for the 
er trash nd is eliminated by a new sewing machine. This attach- 
- bs ae ment produces invisible hem- 
- oll ming with perfect blind stitches 
want —_~ saving hours of hand sewing. 
kitche It can be quickly attached to 
the bast n the sewing machine in place of 
it of the ~ the presser foot. 
‘row. for You use it easily on hems that 
h woul are folded, pinked, seam-bound, 
ver. In- vs bias-bound and edge-stitched, as 
in posit pnt well as on circular hems. The 
p, light . blind stitch attachment can be 
sh con- ; used on light and heavyweight 
a local ae fabrics and has an adjustable 
ough to a edge guide for regulating stitch- 
usehold ‘a Pena ing depth. It is a natural for 
ae wardrobe repair jobs as well as 
changing hemlines. 
her. 
out 


Once a month is usually often 
jough to oil your mixer unless 
ju use Many attachments. Very 
tht. high-grade sewing machine 
l is best. Use no more than the 
structions recommend. Most 






























hixers are accompanied by in- 
tuctions as to where and how 
uch oiling to do. If you have 
ist yours, write to the manu- 
wcturer for another copy. 

To clean your mixer, wipe it 
ith a damp cloth. Put only the 
wls, beaters and removable at- 
chments into dish water. The 
ad, framework, and revolving 
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Take Care of 
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Your Mixer 


platform just need a polishing 
off with a damp cloth. The plat- 
form is serviced with ball bear- 
ings, and, if water containing a 
detergent comes into contact 
with them, the oil is removed, 
rusting results and free move- 
ment of the bowl is impossible. 
The cord, in particular, needs to 
be kept clean since fats that 
splash may accumulate on the 
cord causing it to deteriorate. 

Put nothing more solid than a 
rubber scraper inside the bow] 
once the motor is started. Spoons 
and other instruments mangle 
the beaters too easily. 








Breakfast Time Savers 
I turn the oven of the electric 
range to 350 degrees to bake the 
strips of bacon in a large baking 
pan. In 20 minutes bacon is 
done and ready to drain on 
paper towels. Incidentally, this 
method of bacon frying elim- 
inates constant watching and 
turning, and spattering. 








Mrs. Epna H. Jones, Pa. 


water 
; system 





FREE BOOK 


on Running Water 
SEND FOR IT! 





It's a GUIDE . . . not just another 
catalog. Packed with facts! Tells best 
locations for wells. Shows types of 
pumps best suited for different depths 
of wells. Explains what to look for 


in each type of pump to get best 


values. Many other helpful sugges- 
tions. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY NOW! 











Deming Water 
Systems for 
Shallow Wells 
include all 
popular types 
in a wide range 
of capacities. 


Deming Water 
Systems for 
Deep Wells in- 
clude Jet types, 
Plunger types, 
and Turbine types. 
All capacities, 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
504 BROADWAY * SALEM, OHIO 


DEMING 


WATER SYSTEMS 












Pot Luck Group 
Dinners 


When it’s a matter of getting 
your club or all the relatives to- 
gether for a meal, there’s noth- 
ing like a pot-luck plan to 
divide up the work. 

But a successful pot-luck oc- 
casion takes some careful plan- 
ning. It requires a menu, just 
as any other meal does. Other- 
wise, the family may sit down 
to a meal with three desserts, 





BIGGER 
MILK PROFITS 


HEALTHIER HERDS 





WITH A 
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to 250 mature hens. 


FAN-PAC 


DAIRY BARN VENTILATOR 
Fresh Dry Aor causes cows 


TO DRINK MORE . . PRODUCE MORE! 


FAN-PAC Ventilator, with built-in 
thermostat, automatically regulates both 
temperature and humidity in dairy 
barns. Fresh, dry air causes cows to 
drink more water’. . . give more milk! 
FAN-PAC is easily installed, economi- 
cal to operate. Two models available. 
High capacity model provides ventila- 
tion for 30 to 40 cows. Low capacity 
model is for 20 to 30 cows. For 
greater profits — investigate today! 
Mail coupon below. 


SMALLER SIZE FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


Healthier flocks! Better layers! Less 
litter changing! More pleasant work- 
ing in hen house! FAN-PAC Poultry 


House Ventilator automatically regu- 


lates temperature and humidity for up 


Install it yourself! 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
DeBothezat Fans Division, Dept. E-13 | 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. * 
East Moline, Illinois 

Please send FREE booklets on: ¥ 
O FAN-PAC Dairy Barn Ventilator & 


LJ] FAN-PAC Poultry House Ventilator rf 
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four salads, and no rm 
The wise hostess plans 
menu, and then asks her guests 
to bring certain specific dishes. 
There are ways to save work 
in serving the pot-luck meal. 
It’s easier to turn the dinner 
table into a buffet than it is to 
stretch it the full length of the 
dining room, for example. You 
might move the table up to the 
wall, and put your centerpiece 
on the wall side. Then arrange 
the dishes on it so that as the 
family walks by, each member's 
right hand is nearest the table 
edge. This makes it easy for 
everyone to serve himself with- 
out getting in anyone’s way. 
There’s no reason a pot-luck 
table should have a helter-skel- 
ter look. Place the main dish 
first in line on the table. An 
electric roaster is ideal to keep 
the food hot through the meal. 
Next in order come the vegeta- 
bles, salad, sandwiches or rolls, 


the 


| beverage, napkins, and _ silver. 





It may speed up the service to 
have two persons serve the main 
dish and the beverage at either 
end of the table. Clear the table 
after the main course, and then 
bring on the dessert to make 
the second course a_ pleasant 
surprise. 

Stick to fork foods, for they 
are easier to eat on a tray. 
Avoid creamy foods that run to- 
gether on a plate. Choose foods 
that look nice in the serving 
dish even after several guests 
have helped themselves. Re- 
member, too, that some of the 
foods may have to survive miles 
of travel. 





Wash White Nylon 
Alone 


To keep white nylon white 
throughout numerous washings, 
it must be washed separately. 
Although colors in other gar- 
ments may appear to be fast, 
they often leave enough discolor- 
ation, though slight, to bring 
about an objectionable off-white 
tinge to white nylon. 

When washing white nylon in 
hard water, be sure to use a 
soap or other detergent which 
will soften the water. This pre- 
vents the deposit of curds of in- 
soluble soap on the fabric. Such 
a deposit will give garments a 
grey cast. 


























Sewing Project 


9152—It’s money saved when you plan t 
make this charming two-piecer. The 
fashion details are so slimming. Sizes 
34-50. Size 36, 4%4 yards 39-inch fabric 


4653—A smart, safe housedress. The 
skirt is wide enough to allow for climbing 
and stooping, yet well fitted at your hips 


Send TWENTY FIVE CENTS (in coins) 
for each pattern to: ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM 196, Pattern Dept., 243 W. 
17th St., New York 11, N. Y 


FIFTEEN CENTS more for the new Pat- 
tern Book with a free pattern printed in 
the book. 
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Jail to 







This is the story of why Jim 
imanski became an “All Ameri- 
m”, 

|The Jimanskis moved to this 
ountry from Europe. In Europe, 
ll had to work to have enough to 
ut. They were happy in a way; 
ut they had little to look forward 
ip except hard labor. —No college 
ducations, little labor-saving ma- 
hinery, few modern conveniences, 
o cars, no trips to the Internation- 
1 or American Royal. So, when 
he Jimanskis came to America they 
aw things you and I look at but 
see. Things that have be- 
ome commonplace to us. 


These are the boys who were 
chosen at the Kansas City con- 
ention to run the affairs of the 
Future Farmers of America for 
the next year. The happy group 





Avright, 19, Boonville, Miss., 
Vice-president; 


shown below are, left to right: 
(Seated) George Lewis, 19 
ears old, Mt. Sterling, Illinois, 
se boy who is president. He 
ucceeded Doyle Conner of 
Starke, Florida; Donald Bake- 
ouse, 19, Owatonna, Minn., 
tudent secretary; Joe B. King, 
jr., 19, Petaluma, Cal., 2nd vice- 
ywesident. (Standing): J. Rog- 
ors Fike, 19, Aurora, W. Va., Ist 
Vice-president; Merril T. Cart- 
3rd 


Glenn F. 


and 
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Jim Jimanski went through a 
free, public high school; entered 
college. He went. not because he 
had to, or because Bill went, or 
just to “get by” or have fun. He 
wanted to learn. (The Hop Lees 
and Nurmi Skols were good men 
when I was in college.) He was 
realizing an opportunity. And that 
is why Jim Jimanski was such a 
good student and a good football 
player. It was HISOPPORTUNITY. 
He worked at it. It offered him a 
chance to BE SOMEBODY. That’s 
why he became an “All American”. 
Jimanski—All American. 


1949-50 FFA National Officers 


Lackev, 19, Delaware, Ohio, 4th 
vice-president. 
In addition to the student offi- 


cers, there are three national 
adult officers. These three are 
the “big brothers” or “daddy” 


advisors of the group. They have 
served in this capacity for a 
number of years. Dr. W.. T. 
Spanton is national advisor. He 
makes his living as Chief of the 
Agricultural Service, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
A. W. Tenny from the same of- 
fice acts as executive secretary. 
Dowell J. Howard, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, 
Richmond, Va., is national treas- 
urer. 






















1950 4-H Farm & Home 
Electric Program 


There will be no more Better 
Methods Electric Awards in 
4-H. The awards will continue 
to be given and the project will 
be much the same. The name, 
however, from now on will be 
4-H Farm and Home Electric 
Program. It will continue to be 
sponsored by Westinghouse. 
Leaflets describing the project 
are now available from your 
State Club Office or the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work. 

Awards will be  gold-filled 
medals to county winners, all- 
expense trips to National Club 
Congress to state winners, and 
six $300 college scholarships to 
national winners. 

Activities of some of the 
winners are interesting. 

Hubert Frerich of Texas found 
that they were carrying 78 tons 
of water each year to the hogs. 
By piping the water to the hog 
lot they have been able to han- 
dle five additional hogs in the 
same amount of time. Hubert 
also rigged up an air compres- 
sor for use in the shop and in- 
stalled an electric fence around 
the hog pasture. 

Elmer Goetsch of Wisconsin 
installed an electric grain con- 
veyor system that saved 97 man- 
hours of work, 230 tons of lifting 
and 61 miles of walking. 

A novel job was the bulb 
counter and treater built by 
Johnny Clive Williams of Ala- 
bama. They grow gladiolus 
bulbs. Counting and dusting 
30,000 of them by hand was a 
big job. Johnny devised and 
built a machine that does the 
job in about one-sixth the time, 
and takes practically no time of 
the operator. 





1949 





Those of you who have been 
in Washington, D. C. may have 
seen the following inscriptions in 
stone. They are over portals of 
the Washington Union Station. 

The farm—best home of the 
family—main source of national 
wealth—foundation of civilized 
society—the natural providence. 

Electricity—carrier of light and 
power—devourer of time and 
space—bearer of human speech 
over land and sea—greatest serv- 
ant, itself unknown. 
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It is with pleasure that we an- 
nounce the winners of the 4-H 
Better Methods Electric Contest. 
Each of the boys and girls listed 
here has been named _ State 
winner in the contest. That hon- 
or brought with it a free trip 
to the 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago. Six of the 35 State win- 
ners (°) were selected on merit 
to receive an additional award 
of a $300 college scholarship. 

The Better Methods Electric 
Contest is judged partly on gen- 
eral accomplishments in 4-H 
Club work, but largely on spe- 
cial activities having to do with 
making farming better through 
the application of electricity to 
farm and home tasks. 

This vear’s winners included 
10 girls and 25 boys. The judg- 
ing is done by 4-H Club off- 
cials. The awards are sponsored 
by the Educational Foundation 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

The accompanying list gives 
the names and locations of the 
winners from the 35 states which 
qualified in the electric project. 
Those marked (*) were also na- 
tional winners of $300 scholar- 
ships. 


4-H Better Methods Electric Winners 


Names and Addresses by States 


of Wim 


State Name 
* Alabama.......cccses Johnny Clive Williams 
Arkansas... Gordon Lee Ford 





Alvera Gieck (girl 
Jimmy Machek 
Faye Gibbs ( girl 


Colorado............. 
Florida 
Georgia 


Address 
Fayette, RFD 2 
Hamburg, Star Rt. 
Yoder 
New Smyrna Beach, RFD | 
Moultrie, RFD 5 


1er 


DINED, oc ceciioevesovecs Lindley J. Walkington Hazelton, RFD | 
Illinois Maurice Soucie Peotone, RFD | 
a Janice Curtiss ( gir] Indianapolis, RFD 14 
Box 553 
I cd ts wenkaiccces Duane Simmons Bedford, RFD 2 
DEAR. cisscccievececns Carl Otto Dahl Everest, RFD 2 
Kentucky............ Betty Sue Cornett ( girl) Fogertown 
Louisiana............ Virginia Hyatt ( girl Ruston, RFD 2 
eae Joel Gilman Allard Harrison, Rt. 1 
Maryland............ Whitney Glenn Conaway Woodstock 
Massachusetts..... David Peter Meyer West Springfield, 
5 Mt. Avenue 
Michigan............ Frederick J. Henningsen Jackson, RFD 7 
Minnesotiat........... Jerome Hoge Aitkin. RFD 3 
Mississippi.......... Tiny Joella Chipley (girl) Dossville, RFD 1 
*Montana............. Clyde Pederson Creston 
New Hampshire. Lawrence H. MacKensi« Keene 
New Mexico....... Sherman Cockrell Melrose 


North Carolina... Horace Layden 


North Dakota..... Bertram Berg 
I re cesverounake Robert Jacobs 
Oklahoma........... Zoe Ann Campbell 


Ls ee 


Elmer Shute 
J. Clyde Baker, Jr. 


Rhode Island...... 
South Carolina 


*South Dakota...... Marvin L. Knabach 
Georgia Belle Swabe ( girl ) 


Tennessee........... 


TP esas....... veceeeeeeee Hubert J. Frerich 
IR co caskcecscskeces Donna Ashton ( gir 
VEGA. ..05000c00000: Paul Saunders 


*West Virginia..... 
*'Wisconsin........... 


James E. Bowers 





National Winners in the Westinghouse 4-H Better Methods Contest. Left to right 
are James Bowers, Moyers, West Virginia; Hubert J. Frerich, Rowena, Texas; Elmer 
A. Goetsch, Juneau, Wisconsin; Marvin L. Knabach, Harrisburg, South Dakota; 
Clyde Pederson, Creston, Montana; Johnny Clive Williams, Fayette, Alabama and 
Lovis Bromfield, noted author, and speaker at the 4-H banquet. The group is ex- 
amining a gladiolus bulb.duster and counter built by 16-year-old Johnny Williams. 
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Patricia Seidler ( girl ) 


Elmer Anson Goetsch 


Hartford, RFD 2 
Maddock 
Peoria, RFD 1 
Pauls Valley 
Portland, 9113 S. W. 
Canyon Road 
Greene 
Cades, RFD 1 
Harrisburg 
Madisonville, RFD 3 
Rowena, Box 94 
Provo, RFD 2 
Arrington 
Moyers 


Juneau, RFD 3, Box 32 


( girl) 


1) 





4-H Farm and Home 
Electric Project 
Requirements 


Any bona fide 4-H Club mem- 
ber working under the super- 
vision of the Extension Service 
may participate. 

Discuss the contest with your 
local Club Leader or County 
Agent. Be sure your name is 
properly enrolled and that you 
get the leaflet describing the pro- 
gram. Get your work done and 
final report in before the final 
reporting date. To be eligible 
for state trips and national schol- 
arships, you must be between 14 
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and 21 on January 1, 1950 and 
must have completed at least 
three vears of Club work by the 
end of this Club year. 
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: Quarter 


/A description of this drag saw 
A was printed in our Novem- 
ver 1941 issue. No more copies 
»f that issue are available, but 
ive still get requests for the plan. 
The saw was devised by agri- 
cultural engineers of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and written up 
by Prof. M. A. Sharp. 

A 4%’ or 5‘ one-man cross cut 
saw works best for the cutting. 
jt is rigidly attached to a drive 
rod 3%’ long. This rod may be 
made of hard wood, flat iron or 
ipe. A wrist pin bearing should 
* attached securely to the crank 
end of the drive rod. A wrist pin 
should be welded or secured 
with lock-nuts to the crank at- 
tached to the wheel. The crank 








a 








f 








ASSEMBLED WHEEL AXLE, 
forn- car, front wheel, modelA: 








s 12” long, center to center, and 
s welded to the wheel. 

The wheel and axle may be a 
ront wheel from an old car; or 
t may be a large diameter pul- 
ey, or wheel made from 1” 
veather-proof plywood. Weld a 
late to the end of the spindle 














Horsepower Drag Saw 


You Can Rig It Up In Your Shop. It Cuts Logs 
as Large as Forty Inches in Diameter. 


or axle so it may be securely 
bolted to the wood frame. The 
small sketch shows a method 
used in the Northwest. The 
frame is made of 2” x 6”, 8’ long. 
You could use a 3” x 4” or 24” 
pipe or 2 angle irons. At the rear 
end legs are attached similar to 
those on a saw horse. The top of 
the horse should be about 26” 
high. Make the legs of 2” x 4” or 
2” x 6” pieces, or pipe. The saw 
frame is attached to the log by 
drive points as shown in the in- 
set. These are made from a *” 
flat bar with 3” ends bent and 
sharpened as shown. Or a single 
drive point may be hinged to the 
side of the frame member with a 
bolt. The 4% horsepower drive 
motor is bolted to a bracket at- 
tached to the frame. The V 
motor pulley should not be larg- 
er than 14”. The V belt should 
be about 9’ long. The direction 
of rotation must be so the saw 
will be pushed toward the log 
at the top of the stroke. 

In using the saw, the cut must 
line up with the wheel. The cut 
may be started with a hand saw, 
or the drag saw may be provided 
with a slotted guide attached to 
the log or to the frame. Keep the 
saw sharp and have plenty of set 
in the teeth so it will not bind. 
Weighting the saw at the end of 
the drive bar will make it cut 
faster. 

The string hanging over the 
end of the + is attached to a 
nail driven in the end of the 


block. The other end has a loop | 
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i W 
Announcing @ NE 
MYERS WATER SYSTEM 


“HN” SERIES 


ga 


FOR SHALLOW 
AND DEEP WELLS 






Own Your Own Water Works! 


Here is the new Myers “HN” 
Ejecto Water System .. . sturdier, 
streamlined and quieter in oper- 
ation ... designed to deliver more 
water per dollar! Easily converted 
to deep well service, if water 
table falls. Built throughout to 
Myers high quality standards. 
Latest addition to the complete 
Myers line of Ejecto and Recipro- 
cating Type Systems. Mail coupon 
for, free books and dealer’s name. 





THE F. E. MYERS 











& BRO. CO. 

Dept. R-49, Ashland, Ohio 
Send free literature on New ‘“‘HN'' Series 
Ejecto, and other Myers Water Systems [] 
Water Softeners [] 
Nome 
Town State 
County. R.F.D 









Cut Germination Time 2/3. Root Cuttings in 6 Days y 
Seed Up in 30 Hrs. Transplant 2 Waeks Sooner! 
J40A Cable & Thermo: for | sath__..$6.75 


J40 
$80 80 ft. 400 watt, cable only 

Speciel cobles for beaches, Hots, cobinats. Shipped direct 
Hf wot stocked by your deoler. Wrify. 

refer inquiries to our nearest Dealer., 

Minois 


We 
GRO-QUICK, 370 W. Huron St., Chicage 18, 





a SUPERSHOP is the PRECI- 

SION-BUILT power tool WORKSHOP. Big copocity 
tilting table saw, vertical and horizontal drill press, 30” 
lathe, sander, grinder. Ubetame-lubricated BALL BEAR- 
INGS. Running parts pega ange Bearing sects 
precision-bored. Compore with finest production tools. 
Buy direct from factory — save $65.00. Write for FREE 










catalog, full details, trial plan. 


SUPERSHOP herts a Pd 5 WE: 
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DON'T 
LET 


UNDULANT 
FEVER 


, strike your family 


when it costs so little 
to make raw milk safe 


Raw milk may contain 
{ bacteria that cause Un- 
dulant Fever (Brucellosis) 
resulting from Bang’s dis- 

























































ease in cattle, Typhoid 
Fever, Scarlet Fever, Polio 
= other milk-borne dis- 


; ses. The only way to 
make sure that milk is s safe ho drink is to pasteurize 
it, Pasteurize at home with the HOME HEALTH 


Milk and Cream Pasteurizer. Completely automatic 
Laboratory tested . . . meets accepted standards for 
complete pasteurization according to phosphatase and 
other recognized tests. 


ony $29-95 


Costs less than any 
other standard home 
pasteurizer on the 





market. Handy one 
gallon size, Operates 4 
on 110 AC current. & . oe 2: ‘ ' 






See your dealer or 
write for free folder. 
WATERS CONLEY CO. 
DEPT. ‘‘e”" 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


Amcaican MEDICAL 
Association 
Pymicalions 












MILK & CREAM PASTEURIZER 








IT’S A SNAP TO GRIND 
FEED ELECTRICALLY 


Just snap your elec- 
tric switch to start 
grinding. This sturdy 
electric Viking ham- 
mer mill does the 
rest—does it easier, 
better, cheaper than 
mills costing twice as 
much. Twelve years 
on the market. 

For free folder write name and address 
on space outside this ad and mail today. 


VIKING MFG. CO. Manhattan, Kans. 

















over the switch handle. When 
the block starts to fall away, it 
opens the switch and stops the 
saw. It is advisable to use an 
overload switch or fusetron in 
the circuit for protection of the 
motor. 


This drag saw with its small 
motor is not a plaything. It saws 
real logs. We have had reports 
of these saws being used success. 
fully in the Pacific Northwest on 
fir logs more than 40” in diam. 
eter. 












“Hat and Shoes” for Your 
Motor 


, oe equipped like the one 

illustrated is ready to go 
places and do things. First, it 
has a step pulley which will 
give four different ranges of 
speed. Then it has a handle 
made out of No. 10 insulated 
wire and two wood base rails or 
rockers. Equipped in this way, 
a fractional horsepower motor 
may be easily carried about and 
used to operate many different 
farm machines. 

Here are several pointers to 
keep in mind in rigging up such 
a motor. 

Motors under hp may be 
used on 115 volt circuits; over 
% hp they should be used on 
230 volt circuits. This is because 
the wires in 115 v circuits are 
seldom heavy enough to carry 
more than the % hp load with- 
out overheating or causing volt- 
tage drop and power loss. 


How to Make a Good Handle 


Insulated wires are better for 
handles as they will not cut your 
hands. If bare wires are used, 
slip them through a 4” piece of 
broom stick with a hole bored 
through it lengthwise, or wrap 
with tire tape. The ends of the 
wire are held to the motor under 
the heads of the motor frame 
bolts. After bending eyes on the 
ends of the wires, flatten them 
with a hammer on an anvil. 
Otherwise the frame bolts may 
be too short for the nuts to hold. 

The rails may be made out of 
sections of fork or rake handles, 
rd %” iron pipe, or sawed from 

’ boards. The rails should ex- 
fad out to the end of the pulley 
to keep the motor from twisting 
out of line. The rails must also 
be fastened firmly to the base, 
with the‘heads of the bolts coun- 
ter-sunk in the rails. If the motor 
twists on the rail, the V belt will 
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wear and power will be wasted. 

In using the motor, nail dowr 
two 1” x 2” strips of wood 
at each machine. These strip; 
should be just far enough apart 
for one rail to fit in between 
them, They should be placed at 
such a distance from the ma. 
chine’that the belt will be kept 
tight by the weight of the motor 
The motor should be slighth 
tipped up on one rail. Be sur 
the rails are placed so the ma- 
chine will be driven in the right 
direction. The bottom span of 
belt should do the pulling o1 


there will be a tendency for the 
motor to tip over. 

These are some of the occa- 
sional jobs for which fractional 
horsepower motors may be used: 
Battery chargers, churns, con- 
crete mixers, corn shellers, green 
feed cutters, drag saws, table 
saws, post drills, conveyors, feed 
elevators, egg cleaners, hone) 
extractors, feed grinders, forges, 
fruit and vegetable graders, ice- 
cream freezers, poultry pickers, 
tool grinders and wagon unload- 
ers. 

Portable motors should _ be 
equipped with small combina- 
tion switches and thermal over- 
load breakers, or with fusetrons. 
These protect the motor in case 
of overload. 
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Noises in Water Pipes 
- © © «© 0 co 8 (+ ere Geom page 15) 
well. It is not always easy to 
tell where the sound comes from 
because it is carried throughout 
the piping system. This carry- 
through noise may sometimes be 
stopped by inserting a section of 
strong rubber hose in the pipe- 

Phe. 


! line. It should be inspecte 


quently for possible rupture. Do 
not put such a section of hose in 
any pipeline that is used for 
grounding electricity unless a 
jump wire is securely clamped 
to the pipe across the hose sec- 
tion. 

If noises are not too disturb- 
ing, it is sometimes a good thing 
to have them. You get accus- 
tomed to them. They will tell 
vou that the pump is running. 
Some other sound will assure you 
that the cows are in their stan- 
chions drinking. Severe water 
hammer should be eliminated to 
prevent wear on valves, etc. and 
io prevent disturbing noises in 
both house and barn. 





in Country 


. (Here from page 11) 


Conquest 


sible. She also kept a watch for the 
mail-man, to be first at the box and 
forestall any more questions. 

When the fifty dollar check ar- 
rived, she mailed it at once to the 
bank. With the new current to 
build upon, she wired the house 
for electricity. She bought some 
fixtures and made others, some of 
them cleverly devised by wiring up 
old glass oil-lamps. Wall fixtures 
were made from ancient tin sconces 
she had discovered in the attic. 
This article was called “Let There 
be Light”—and back came twenty- 
five dollars. 

An article on the vacuum cleaner 
followed. “Better have a vacuum 
in vour cleaner than in your head,” 
she admonished all users of the old- 
fashioned broom. Her own arms 
chanced to be aching as she wrote, 
und she managed to get some of 
that ache into her article. It was, 
as she said, a sweeping indictment 
of old-fashioned cleaning methods. 
“Do it electrically, and have some 
time and strength to read a book, 
enjoy your flowers, or even your 
husband,” she wrote. “The farm- 
er’s wife’s motto ought to be, to 
replace the out-moded ‘Votes for 
Women,’ with ‘Volts for Women.’ ” 
Which last, of course, she at once 
realized was the proper title for 
this article. 

Another article about her elec- 


tric range gave Bessie little trouble, 
because she was also somewhat 
familiar with such ranges, and ex- 
tremely familiar with a wood-burn- 
ing cook-stove, in a hot kitchen, on 


roiling summer day. 

It was harder to write of refrig- 
erators, because her family ha 
only the old-fashioned ice-box. Be- 
sides, she particularly enjoyed 
watching the process of filling the 
ice-house in winter. Well, an elec- 
tric refrigerator for the house 
would save, perhaps, one-third of 
the winter cutting, and it could be 
much more conveniently placed, in 
the pantry, and the hired man or 
her husband, as well as she herself, 
would have fewer steps to take. So 
she added an electric refrigerator 
to the domestic equipment. 


a 


It was at this point that Bessie 
began to realize that, as Bart 
would say, the equipment was 
“running into money —a lot of 
money. Besides, she suspected that 
it would run into quite a lot of 
money to pay for all the current 
she was pressing into use. 

She had already sold a stand of 
dead chestnut to pay for the lead- 
in wire in the first place, and for 
the house wiring. She had now to 
sell, much to the mutual sorrow of 
herself and her husband, a stan 
of pine to pay for the refrigerator. 

How was she plausibly going to 
raise the cash for a motor attach- 
ment for the sewing-machine, or 
for a toaster to put on the table to 
save her trips back and forth from 
the hot stove—no, that wouldn’t 
quite do, because she had an elec- 
tric stove now—well, anyway, to 
save her steps. And she wanted an 
electric coftee-percolator, too, and 
of course an electric iron, and elec- 
tric pads to put in the beds to 
warm them in winter—especially 
the children’s beds when the 
youngsters were sick. 

And then there must be at least 
one electric fan, to keep the kitchen 
cool, and the smells on the move 
out of the window, and the sitting- 
room cool of a summer evening. 

Well, the model husband would 
have to put up the money. If a 
milking-machine saved, say, fifty 
dollars a month in time and wages, 
that year’s profit of six hundred 
dollars could be reinvested—by this 
indulgent and far-seeing husband— 
in other equipment, of course; an 
the time and energy saved by the 
wife, through the use of equipment, 
she could employ in profitable work 
for her neighbors on her electric 
sewing-machine, let us say. 

And thus article followed article, 
until two hundred dollars reposed 
in the bank as a potential if very 
plain bathroom, while Bessie con- 
sidered how she could get another 
series started, along some other 
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.. VOGEL 


FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT 


e Will never freeze 
when properly in- 
stalled. 

e Running water avail- 
able all year ‘round. 

e Reduces fire hazard. 

e Increases operating 
efficiency. 

e Over a million Vogel 
Frost-Proof Closets 
and Hydrants have 
been sold. 


The handle in this 
position shows 
you that the wa- 
ter is positively 
shut off. A leak- 
ing hydrant is 
sure to freeze in 
winter. 





For information, see your nearest Plumbing 
Supply House—or if you write us direct, 
state the county in which you are located. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. ““sttiwa:” 


DELAWARE 








STOP PITCHING 





The Original Time -Tested 


ELECTRIC BARN CLEANER 
Does the Job in Minutes! 


Stop pitching manure — install an 
EAGLE—do barn cleaning in minutes 
instead of hours. Conveys manure di- 
rectly from barn gutters to spreader. 
Installs in any barn. Take care of 
larger herds without extra help — 
save time and money. 

Write for folder EF-150 describing EAGLE— 
the original electric barn cleaner time-tested 
and proved on scores of dairy farms. 

EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


414 €. Winnebago St., Appleton, 
Farm Equipment Since 1888 


Wis. 
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SEE HOW EASY 
it is TO— 


Lowest cost, most compact 
racks on the market; gal- 
vanized and enamel finish. 
Sizes from 6 to 20 cans. 
COBURN is 


Headquarters for America’s best 





D D 
0) fh 
* *) offe elie 


NEW, IMPROVED 
COBURN 
SPREADERS 


Spread lime, superphosphate, 
etc., better, easier in an even 
5 ft. spread. Covers average 
barn floor in 85 seconds. 
Large capacity, clog-proof 
hopper. 





FLOORS 


Write for Free Literature and Trial Offer 


COBURN MFG. COMPANY 








Whitewater 30, Wisconsin 

















Burpee 
HYER/D 
Tomato faster, b li 
and or inane eg 


Smooth, Round, Scarlet-Red, Delicious 
Thick-meated heavy fruits ('2lb. or more ea.), 
outstanding in quality and rich flavor, wonder- 
ful for salads, canning and every family use— 
extra profitable to grow for market. It excels 

either trained on stakes or grown naturally. 
Offer good for limited time only —send stamp 
for postage, we'll mail you 10 seeds FREE. Or, 
to have more plants: 30 seeds 35c; 100 seeds $1. 
Also ae Flower & Vegetable Seed Catalog. 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
pe A. 697 Burpee Building 
at nearest city. Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 
BURPEE SEEDS GROW 







Up to Double 
Ordinary Kinds 
The Hybrid Vigor 
makes plants grow 











HEN writing Advertisers be sure 
to say—you saw it in 
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| address. 





| line, 


and thus contrive porcelain 
fixtures. By August, five of the 
articles had been printed, and an 
editorial note announced the rest 


| with considerable splurge. 


Longing to show the first article 
to Bart and confess the authorship, 


| Bessie contented herself with call- 


ing his attention to it as if by acci- 
dent. He glanced through it, 
snorted a trifle, and remarked that 
if people couldn’t get along without 
luxuries like bathrooms they’d bet- 
ter quit farming and move to the 
Waldorf-Astoria. After that, Bessie 


| gritted her teeth and said nothing. 


She’d have that bathroom, any- 
how! If he’d only go away for two 
weeks, so she could install it while 
he was gone! 


t was just after the sixth article 

appeared, in September, that 
the blow fell. The editor wrote 
that the Dean of the State Agricul- 
tural College had asked for her 
Not only that, but the 
college was planning a tour to 
model farms through the state, for 
the heads of the Home Demonstra- 
tion service, with certain students, 
and they wished to inspect her 
electrically equipped house. He 
hoped she would not be offended 
that he had given them her ad- 
dress. He had had to act quickly, 
and hoped his judgment was cor- 
rect. If she didn’t wish them to 
come, a note to the address en- 
closed would probably head them 
off, if they hadn’t already begun 
their tour. 

Bessie sat down weakly in a 


chair, the letter dangling in her 
hand. What should she do? Oh, 
dear! What could she do? Tele- 


graph, of course; that was quickest. 
But what if they had started, and 
she couldn’t reach them? What if 
they were already on the way to 
Cold River? Good heavens, what if 
they arrived that very afternoon? 

She would have to confess that 
she hadn’t even a bathroom, let 
alone electric lights; she would 











Please send Descriptive Folders on Thermo- 

tape and other Smith-Gotes Electrical Aids 

for Progressive Farmers to the address 
in the margin below. 
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Four Sizes 


10 Ft. $3.35 
20 Ft. 4.95 
40 Ft. 7.95 
60 Ft.__10.95 


LOOK 


@ for this sign 
at your dealer's 


. if he cannot supply you, write 








PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


THE SMITH-GATES CORP. 


have to confess the whole series a 
hoax, a lie, only the paper realiza- 
tion of her dreams! What would 
they think of her? What would 
Bart say? 

Bart—Bessie Sherrill bit her lip, 
and her face hardened. Bart would 
be angry with her of course, if 
they came. They’d find nothing. to 
be sure, but Bart would learn that 
she wrote all those articles, that she 
earned more actual cash with them 
than he had saved all winter, and 
that what she wrote about was 
considered interesting enough to 
bring people all the way from the 
State College! 

He might—he might—be a little 
bit ashamed; he might realize a 


little bit what it all meant to her. 
But could she bear to confess to 
those people that her husband 


wasn’t at all the kind of man she'd 
written about? No—no—she couldn't 
do that—she wouldn’t! She sprang 
up and started for the telephone. 
But that wouldn’t do! Mrs. Noble 
would be listening in, of course, 
and report everything. She’d have 
to write. 

So she hastily dashed off a letter 
to the dean’s address, saying sh« 
was sorry that—that wh t?—that 
sickness in the family made it im- 
possible for her to show her house 
to the party at this time. Bart was 
out with the car, and so she couldn't 
mail this letter in the village. It 
would have to wait till she could 
give it to somebody passing by, or 
else it would have to wait till the 
R.F.D. came the next morning. 

Of course that was the one aftcr- 
noon when not a soul she knew 
went by toward Cold River, and in 
the evening Bart had to use the car 
again, to go help a neighbor with a 


sick cow. Bessie scarcely slept that 
night, thinking of the unmailed 
letter, and the possible conse- 


quences. 


he consequences followed, with 
the sickening certainty of fate. 
It was about eleven the next morn- 
ing when she heard the sound of 
brakes, and haste ning to the door 
with a sinking heart, heard some- 


body ask, “Is this the Sherrill 
, place?” and Bart’s affirmative reply 
She ran back into the sitting- 


room and sank in a chair, her legs 
weak. 

It was there Bart found her a 
few minutes later. “What does this 
mean? he demande d. 

“What—what does what mean?” 


“IT guess you know! Here’s a 
whole convention out here—say 
| they're from the State College- 


| come to inspect the wonderful elec- 


trical equipment of the Sherrill 
farm they've been reading about. 
Say you wrote the articles. Maybe 
you did; you made me read one of 
them. I guess it’s up to you to 
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come out and explain!” 

“I—I can’t,” she whispered. 

“I guess you’ ve got to!” he an- 
swered, sharply. “Come on!” 

She gave one look at his set, un- 
sympathetic face, and rose. 

“Very well, I will!” she answered. 

But first she took the letter she 
had planned to give the delivery 
man that noon, from its hiding 
place behind the clock. Then she 
went out into the yard. There were 
five cars there! More than twenty 
people, men and women! She 
turned red, and then deathly pale, 
but she stepped down from the 
porch. 

‘Here’s my wife; maybe she can 
explain,” said Bart, curtly. The 
leader of the party, a pleasant, el- 
derly little man, stepped forward. 
“Mr. Henderson told us you were 
the author of those delightful arti- 
cles on your electrically equipped 
farm,” said he, “but that you mod- 
estly hid under a pen name. Not 
hearing from you to the contrary, 
we assumed it was all right to 
visit you and get help from your 
experience. But your husband tells 
us you have no such equipment. I 
fear there’s been a mistake some- 
where—a confusion of names or 
addresses, perhaps.” He looked at 
he inquiringly. 

“There’s been no misté ake,” Bes- 
sie answered. “Here—” she held 
out the letter—“I was going to mail 
this today, to head you off. I only 
heard about y our coming yeste day. 
I'm sorry. There’s no e slectric equip- 
ment in this house. There’s not 
even a bathroom.” Suddenly she 
lifted her head, and looked at them 
all squarely. “But we have a 


splendid pig-pen,” she added, “and 

the cow-barn is positively luxuri- 
» 

ous. 


here was a moment of painful 
silence. Bessie standing young 
and slim and defiant and obviously 
close to tears, the visitors in an 
embarrassed group, and Bart glow- 
ering and perplexed at one side. 
Then one of the women stepped 
forward. 

“Dear, I understand all about it. 
You have a lovely old house. I can 
tell from the outside. Won’t you 
please show it to us, and show us 
where you plan to put the bath- 
room?” 

Bessie shot her a glance of grati- 
tude, and turned quickly to hide 
her tears. The six or eight women 
followe d her into the kitchen. 
“Why don’t we take a look at the 
barns, boys?” said the leader. “I 
know Mr. Sherrill’s Guernseys very 
well by reputation.” Gloomy and 


silent, Bart led them toward the 
stables. 
Just what took place in the 


house, Bart never knew. When the 
men got back to the porch, after 
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inspecting and admiring Bart’s herd 
in the pasture, and his hay in the 
barn, and the new alfalfa field, all 
the women were coming out, ex- 
cept the one who had first spoken— 
and Bessie. 

“Oh, Mr. Sherrill, you have the 
loveliest old house we were ever 
in!” they exclaimed. “Thank you 
so much for letting us see it.’ 

“I guess my wife’ll want to say 
goodby to you,” Bart mumbled, 
going into the kitchen. 

He found her with the extension 
worker, in the living-room. Bessie 
was crying softly, and the other 
woman had an arm around her 
shoulders. Bart stopped, amazed 
and embarrassed, in the door, as 
the woman looked up. 

“You have a very smart wife, 
Mr. Sherrill,” she said, “but of 
course you know that, after she’s 
fixed your house up so charmingly. 
But I've been telling her that she 
ought to have let you know she 
could write. too, and not have left 
you to find out in this unexpected 
fashion. Think of her earning two 
hundred dollars under your very 
nose!” 

“What?” said Bart, with such 
profound astonishment that the 
woman had to laugh. 

“Yes, she’s saving it for a bath- 
room, but I’m not sure she’ll have 
to use it for that. Perhaps some- 
body will give her one—it would 
make her life so much easier and 
happier—and maybe longer.’ 

Suddenly the woman was gone, 
and Bart heard, without moving, 
the whir of starters in the yard, the 
cngaging of gears, then cheerful 
voices dying away. 


Bsssie lifted presently a_ tear- 
stained face. “I'm—I’m sorry, 
Bart,” she said, “but I didn’t mean 
“em to come. I tried to stop it as 
soon as I knew. You can read the 
Ictter—they didn’t take it—” she 
gestured toward the envelope on 
the table. 

“Did you get two hundred dol- 


lars for those articles?” Bart said, 
slowly. 

Bessie nodded. 

“And you were writing about 


the things you want, and haven't 
got?” 

Again she nodded. 

“Gosh almighty, think of getting 
paid two hundred dollars for want- 
ing something!” he exclaimed. “ 
guess you must have wanted it 
bad.” 

“Tm glad you realize that much,” 
she answered. “Oh, Bart, it isn’t 
that I want the bathroom so terri- 
bly—or—anyway, the electric things. 
I do need the bathroom and the 
hot water; it’s that I want you to 
understand why, and to be just a 
little bit sorry that I haven't got 
*em. I know we love each other, 








OUTSIDE RUNNING 
WATER ALL WINTER 





FREEZELESS HYDRANTS 


Order yours now and give your stock 
running water ALL winter. Avoid costly, 
time-wasting freeze-ups. 
* Toggle action prevents dribbling. 
*® Hydrant drains below frostline. 
* No springs or screw threads to 
wear out. Save on upkeep. 


Install on ANY farm water system. 
Ask your dealer, or write... . 





WOODFORD HYDRANT CO. 
Des Moines 17, lowa 











Chop-grinds 
feed 


Chop-Grinding 
makes feed more 
palatable and di- 
gestible than pow- 
der-fine grind. 
Smalley rotor has 


both knives and WATCHET 
hammers. Chop- HAMMER 
grinds cob meal, MILL 













fodder, hay, grain, 
faster than usual 
hammer mills. Slic- 
ing saves power. 
Safe, pneumatic 
feed. WRITE— 

SMALLEY Mfg. Co. 
535 York St. 


Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin 
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CONVERT 


Hand Cranked 
Machines to 


ELECTRICITY 


With this port- 
able versatile, 
speed -reducing 
unit you can now 
electrify your: 
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$15 


for single drive Ye to 14 H.P. 


less motor 
Cream Separator, 
Cement 


Mixer, $20 tess mo otor for double 
2 ° 


drive 1/44 to 1 
er and other handcranked appliances. 

Simply attach slotted coupling to your appli- 
ance, move up our speed reducer, engage pin and 
coupling < t power do the job. 

Couplings available 12” at 70c to 1” at $1.10 
Specify size of appliance shafts, we'll supply 
coupling to ft. 


A Tried and Proven, Portable Speed Reducing Unit 
A. H. MUTSCHLER, MIDDLEBURG, PA. 
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TIME SWITCHES 


Get MORE Eggs While 
Prices Are HIGH 





Uniform Lighting, Fall and 
Winter, Assures More 
Eggs, Healthier Hens 
EASILY SET— 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 
With or Without Dimmer 
Circuit — All Electric or 
Manually Wound 


4 MODELS—$12 to $18 
Ahutomatie Llecteis 


AT YOUR DEALERS 
OR WRITE 













10 State Street 
MANKATO, MINN. 





One Penny A Day 
Protects Your Family 


the SAFGARD “2 


Doctors recommend SAFGARD Home Pasteurizer 
for farm homes because it kills . 
harmful bacteria in raw milk and 
mokes it safe for home use. 
SAFGARD has passed rigid tests 
of many Public Health Authorities 

. costs only one cent a day to 
operate. Is automatic, sanitary, 
and fully guaranteed. 





Ask about 10 Day Free Trial! 


GUARD-IT MFG. CO. 
1501 So. Laflin St., Chicago 





























Cut Feeding Costs 20% 
to 40% and increase the 
weight of growing Pigs, 
Hogs, Cattle, Sheep and 
Poultry. 

Grind shelled or ear corn, 
wheat, oats, alfalfa, soy 
beans and roughages for 
as little as 34 per 


HAMMER MILL. Elec- 
tric or Engine power—2 
. Sizes;—Write for Special 
=-4% Folder and Prices today— 
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Bart. I know you love me. But 
sometimes you don’t realize [Tm a 
woman, and Id like not to be tired, 
and to be clean and look pretty, 
and to—to make you glad to see me 
and—and want to kiss me!” 

Again she raised her face to his, 
her eyes still shining from her tears. 

“Gosh almighty, I want to kiss 
you right now,” he said. “You're a 
heap ‘prettier’ n you were before 


those folks came. Darned if I 
understand it.” 

“They loved my house,” she 
smiled. 

“Does that make a woman pret- 
tier?” 


“OF course, silly, heaps!” 

He strode over and put his arm 
around her, and kissed her with 
ardor. 

“We'll have all those other things 
you want,” he said. “Maybe I can 
do it, after the bathrom is ‘paid for.” 

“But I have the money for that,” 
said Bessie, softly, the smile from 
his kiss still on her lips. 

“No, I guess you better save that 


for yourself,” said he. “Or, any- 
how, for kind of fancy fixings,” he 
added. “It’s going to run into 
money, a bathroom.” 


His wife shot a quick look into 
his face, and saw there a frown of 
puzzled calculation, and behind it 
an expression of boyish bewilder- 
ment. 

She took his rough, big hand in 
hers, holding it against her soft 
cheek, wise as women are that com- 
plete understanding does not come 
in a day, and content, as women 
must be, with what portion of vic- 
tory they c can win. 





Electric Stairways 

The United States has only 
about 2,000 escalators (moving 
stairs). Of this number Macy’s 
stores have 82 and the New York 
subways and elevateds, 73. The 
first ones were installed in 1900. 
Their use is now increasing rap- 
idly. In spite of the few of them, 
statisticians say that more Amer- 
icans travel more miles every 
year 7 electric stairway than by 
any other mechanical transporta- 
tion. They are still a little “high” 
for farms, costing from $35,000 
to $60,000. 





New Milford, Conn., has the 
world’s first major installation of 
photoelectrically controlled street 
lights. The lights come on auto- 
matically when the natural light 
drops to one foot-candle and 
turn off again when it goes above 
this value. 





Questions 
and 


Answers 





Heating Element 
in Toaster 

Question: Should heating ele- 
ments in toasters, etc. be replaced 
before they burn out? As these 
wires burn from heating, do they 
use more electricity or produce less 
heat? W.C. C., Alberta 

Answer: Heating elements are 
not usually replaced until they fail. 
This occurs normally by having 
some spot in the heating wire or 
ribbon develop higher resistance 
due to injury or corrosion of the 
element after a long period of use. 
This spot will get excessively hot 
and the element will fail at that 
point. If, during the aging process, 
the heating element corrodes or 
“burns”, its resistance will be _in- 
creased and less current will flow 
through it. Because it uses _ less 
current, the rate of toasting will be 
slower. (Note this correction to 
the answer given in November.) 


Standby Milker Power 
Question: While my electricity 
does not go off too often, usually 
it is milking time when it does. Is 
there anything I can use, an auto- 
mobile or tractor, to drive my 
vacuum pump when this does hap- 
pen? I have an Empire two single 
unit outfit with a rotary vacuum 
pump. H. F.S., Pa. 
PAnswer: The more common 
method of providing standby milk- 
ing machine power is through use 
of the tractor. This is usually ac- 
complished by belting the tractor 
pulley through a window, or other 


suitable opening, to a shaft near 2 


the milking machine. This shaft, 
in turn, is belted to the vacuum 
pump in place of the electric 
motor. 

You should check the speed of 
your vacuum pump and also the 
speed of your tractor pulley. The 

ulleys on the jackshaft inside the 
7 must be chosen so as to give 
the vacuum pump the proper 
speed. In some cases the milking 
machine is so located that the jack- 
shaft itself can extend through the 
wall of the barn and in this way 
eliminate extending the larger belt 
into the building. 

B. F. Cargill and J. R. Schram of 
Michigan State College have de- 
veloped the following system. The 
intake manifold plug on the tractor 
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replaced with a pipe nipple, sol- 
red to a male hose connection. 
short piece of milker hose is pro- 
led with a female hose connec- 
m. To operate the milker, con- 
ct the short milker hose to a 
cuum line stall cock. Connect 
iss by means of a length of gar- 
n hose, to the tractor manifold 
ting. To start the tractor close 


-fill cock and crimp garden hose 


ar the tractor. When tractor is 
nning, open stall cock slowly be- 
use a sudden demand for vacuum 
yy stall the engine. Tractor de- 


eed. Run motor at slowest rpm 
which it will operate satisfactor- 

Four individual milkers were 
perated at once in this manner in 
e laboratory. Under actual milk- 
¢ conditions, two units were used 
tistactorily. 


len House Light Control 
Question: May I control hen 
use lights in any pen by hand 
id also switch the same pen or 
ns on a circuit to control them 
ith a time switch? If possible will 
have to run two circuits? I always 
e a.m. lights on the hens but 
lite often go in at night and need 
hts. F. E. W., N. Y 

Answer: You can have a time 
sitch control on your hen house 
thts and also control them by a 
ort circuiting hand snap switch. 
mu will need only a snap switch 
you turn on all the lights. If you 
ant to turn one pen or one lamp 
h and off at a time, you will have 
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)carry an extra wire through the 
use and use separate sockets, 
Witches and lamps for each pen. 
ccompanying sketches give the 
iring diagrams. 


Faucet Water Heaters 
Question: I recently saw an ad 
ran electric water heater to be 





or belt 


ram of 
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ached to a faucet. It heats the 
ater as it goes through. At pres- 
t, 1 am not able to install a reg- 
t electric water heating pram. § 
0 you think one of these faucet 
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water heaters would supply me 
with hot water? 
J. D. N., Alabama 


Answer: We do not recommend 
the use of these faucet attached 
heaters. In many cases they are un- 
safe. In any case an element large 
enough to provide an adequate 
flow of hot water could not be 
handled by a regular household 
circuit. 


Plans For Milkhouse 
Question: Please tell me where 
I can obtain plans for a milkhouse. 

D. M. L., Pennsylvania 


Answer: The DeLaval Separator 
Company, 427 Randolph Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. has excellent plans 
for a milk house. The USDA has 
a booklet of farm building plans 
available. You can get copies of 
these from your County Agent, or 
by writing to the USDA Office of 
Information, Washington 25, D. C. 


Water Pipe Replacement 
Question: About ten years ago 
I installed a water system. I used 
galvanized pipe from the shallow 
well which is 860 ft from the 
house. Lately I have been both- 
ered with lots of rust. Is there any 
way to get rid of it? 

PAnswer: As the pipe was in- 
stalled 10 years ago, the chances 
are good that the pipe itself is pro- 
ducing the rust. To correct the con- 
dition, you will probably have to 
change the pipe. The use of cop- 
per tube woul eliminate a recur- 
rence. If you change the pipe it 
may be possible for you to pull 
the new pipe into place by attach- 
ing to the old pipe and then pull- 
ing the old pipe out. You should 
dig down to the existing pipe at 
intervals of 100 ft, perhaps more 
depending on soil conditions. A 


Vacuum 
Cleaner 
for 


the Dairy 







New 1950 edition of illustrated folder 
now ready for mailing. Many pictures. 
Shows DAIRY-VAC being used in 
many states. Shows principle of 
DAIRY-VAC cleaning. Send card or 
letter for your copy. 


DAIRY-VAC wisconsin 








tractor could draw the pn and | 
eliminate the need for digging a | 
new trench. 


Calgon, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





Widespread interest is being 











shown by doairymen and 
cattlemen in this new labor 

















saving, highly efficient 
method of curing ond 
handling 
chopped hoy. 
Send TODAY 
for your FREE 
copy of illus- 
trated booklet 
explaining the 
new method 
of increasing milk or beef 
production with greatly 
reduced feed ond 
labor costs. 





MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. ] 
104 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
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manufactures a product known as 
Micromet. This would help to keep 
a pipe from rusting and it is possi- 
ble that it might improve your 
existing system. If you replace the 
existing pipe with galvanized pipe, 
you should probably use something 
of this nature to increase the life 
of the water line. 


Drying Corn Without 
Heat 


Question: I want to dry corn 
in late September or early in Octo- 
ber. Heat is dangerous. Can I dry 
corn without heat efficiently? Have 
there been any set rules in prepar- 
ing the building? I have a large 
double hay drier fan. 
V. J..S., Illinois 

Answer: Corn has been success- 
fully dried in the Middlewest dur- 
ing October and in the early spring 
months. Where the temperature 
was 60° or above and the relative 
humidity 65% or below, no supple- 
mental heat was required. The 
most important thing in preparing 
a building for drying corn or grain 
is to seal the sides so that all the 
air must blow through the corn 
and not be lost in leakage around 
the edges. 


Current For Stock Tank 
De-Icers 


Question: How much does it 
cost to operate a stock tank de-icer 
and what voltage is required? 

L. E. C., Texas 
Answer: Stock tank de-icers op- 
erate on 110 volts. The cost of 
operation will vary with the sever- 
ity of the winter. They are ther- 
mostatically controlled and there- 
fore, draw current only when 
needed. An estimate for energ 
consumption in an exposed tan 
under normal conditions would be 
approximately 500 kw-hrs per sea- 
son. 


Size of Milk Cooler 


Question: I am looking for a 
milk cooler that will hold only one 
or two milk cans. I only have four 
or five cows and don’t plan on hav- 
ing more. The coolers I have seen 
are larger than I need. Are two- 
can coolers available? 
B. L. C., Virginia 

Answer: You should be able to 
et two-can milk coolers from the 
‘ocal dealer for any of the better 
known makes. However, before 
buying, you should consider all 
sides of the question. The differ- 
ence in cost between a two and a 
four-can cooler is negligible. The 
operational cost is practically iden- 
tical. The larger amount of water 
in the four-can cooler will do a 
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uicker cooling job. Finally, in 
the event that you eventually wish 
to sell it, a four-can cooler would 
be more easily sold than would a 
two-can cooler. 


To Switch Motor, 
110-220 


Question: We have a 16 ft food 
locker with a % horse power motor. 
We have it hooked up on 220v as 
the locker people suggested. 

Last March we purchased a 2500 
watt A.C. 60 cycle generator to tide 
us over while the current is off. 
Can we arrange wires and switches 
so the motor can be switched over 
on 110v when we have to use our 
generator, without changing the 
wires around on the motor, etc.? 


A. S. B., Ill. 
Answer: A double pole, double 
throw switch, will enable you to 

















SWwiTCcH 





LINE 


operate your 110-220v freezer mo- 
tor on either 110 or 220 volts. 

The motor leads must be brought 
out and attached to the switch as 
indicated in the accompanying dia- 
gram. The switch will connect 1 
to 2 and 8 to 4 for use on 110v. 
For 220v the switch connects 2 to 3. 

This switching can also be done 
through a 4-pronged polarized 


FoR FoR 
110 220 
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FOUR WIRE 
POLARIZED RECEPTACLES 


FOUR 

PRONG 

PLUG 

WITH 

MOTOR 

LEADS 
i 23a 


plug and receptacles. Put the plug 
on the four motor leads and then 
wire one receptacle for 110 and the 
other for 220v. This gives you one 
receptacle for regular operation, 
and another for standby equip- 
ment. Transfer plug from one to 
the other to switch. 


infra-Red Pig Brooder 
Question: I have heard quite a 
bit about the use of pig brooders. 


Can you tell me how they are 
made? A. Q., Wisconsin 
Answer: The most common 


method of making a pig brooder is 
to board off a corner of the pen. 
The boards usually start about 8” 
above the floor and continue up 2 
ft. A projection type R-40 250 watt 
heat lamp is usually suspended 
about 18” above the straw bed- 
ding. Make sure that the wires are 
located so that the pigs cannot get 
at them. 


Extra Heat for Room, 
Motor Protection 
PQuestion: We have an upstairs 
room that does not get as warm as 
we like it. It has some furnace 
heat. What would be the approxi- 
mate cost to burn an electric heater 
to get it to 72 or 74°? What kind 
of heater is best, one with a fan or 

one without? 

Also, we have a dehydrator. The 
motor on it burns out time and 
again and it is expensive to get it 
fixed. What can we do about it? 
It is not in working order at pres- 
ent. . E., Ohio 
Answer: If the furnace supply- 
ing heat to your upstairs room is a 
hot air type, a fan over the warm 
air inlet may give you the addi- 
tional heat required. The length 
of time which you would have to 
operate an electric auxiliary heater 
would depend on the original tem- 
perature in the room and its ex- 
posure. Portable heaters use from 
1 to 1% kw-hrs of electricity for 
each hour of operation. The watt- 
age of the unit determines this use. 
For the purpose of warming the 
entire room, a convection or fan 
type heater should be used. Both 
are designed to circulate the air. 
Radiant (bowl type) heaters are 
made especially for spot heating. 

ag aan installed motor protec- 
tive devices will cut off the elec- 
tricity before the dehydrator motor 
burns out. These may be thermal 
overload relays, usually built into 
the starting switch, or time-lag 
fuses. The amperage drawn by the 
motor is given on its nameplate. 
Multiply this figure by 1.15 to get 
the amperage rating of the proper 
protective device. The protection 
should be installed as close to the 
motor as possible. 

Your motor may be burning out 
because it is too small for the job 
or because your wiring is so small 
that your voltage at the motor 
when running is too low. 





“We have never found a substitute 

for common sense, but on occasions 
. ” 

silence does pretty well. 
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CONTEST 


Here is a contest the whole family can enjoy. Cash Prizes 
will be awarded for the best suggestion for a fourth line to 
complete the verse at the bottom of this page. Lots of fun 
and you may win $25 cash. 


RULES—JANUARY CONTEST 


Seven cash prizes will be awarded for the best last line to complete 
the verse in the coupon below. Your suggestion should rhyme with 
the second line. 

The first prize will be $25 cash; the second prize $10. In addition, 
five consolation prizes of $3 each will be awarded for the best last 
line furnished. 

In case of a tie, each winning contestant will receive the full 
cash prize to which he or she is entitled. 

All members of the farm family to whom this magazine was sent 
may enter but each contestant may submit only one line. 

Question “A” must be answered. 

Entries must be sent to the Contest Editor, ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM Magazine, 8 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. before Feb- 
ruary 1, 

The decision of the judges is final and all entries become the 
property of ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine. 

Winning names and entries will be announced in the March 1950 
issue. 

Send your entry on the coupon or make out a similar form on a 
plain sheet of paper or government postcard. 
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It’s hard to lift and tug and push 
Around the farm all day 


So use the magic of a switch 
a. 2 oe 2 


My suggestion for a fourth line to the above verse is: 


(a) What piece of electrical equipment helps most in your farm operation? 


and What piece of electrical equip- 








ment helps most in your homemaking? 
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NOPVICE « « «ss sosrine yu win vecesnin 


electric power that is dependable 
and economical. 


NOLVICE . « «raring yo tetova tes 


old jobs—electrical ways that save 
time and labor. 


NOLVICE « « « serine yo ere gem re 


duction through experience, plan- 
ning, and cooperation. 











ATLANTIC CITY 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SERVING OVER 8000 FARMS IN SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Our rural representatives will gladly 
help you plan ways to put wired hands 
to work on your farm. Call or write our 
nearest office. 





















